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TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER, 1903. 


Sir. Bebe, of the Blacks. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CuartTer XVIII. 


HEN Mr. Beke walked into the dining-room at Eresby 
soup had gone away. 

He was not shy or awkward, but he was annoyed. He knew 
they had waited for him, and he hated to be waited for. He 
thought unpunctuality in another person’s house the worst 
of bad manners. And it has been explained that Mr. Beke 
attached great weight to manners. Mr. Beke hated anything 
exceptional: he liked the sacred routine of orthodox custom 
almost as much as he disliked the easy-going ways of a certain 
class of person and society. He hated especially to be exceptional 
himself—even in so slight a matter as not coming in to a meal 
with the rest of the party in the ordinary way. 

He made his apology to Lady Wydgate, and one could see that 
in his steady, blue-grey eyes there was a sort of deepening, a 
shade, that meant annoyance, though there was no confusion 
at all. 

When he had made his apologies he sat down in the vacant 
chair, which on this occasion was next to Lady Wydgate. Then 
he looked round, refusing the soup a footman brought him. On 
his right was Miss Hartington, but she was talking to Mr. O’Rorke. 

Miss Van Arnhem was some way off, between Sir Paul de Visors 
and the Cabinet Minister. He was surprised to see her at table. 

“T am very glad,” he said, turning to his aunt, “that Judith 
was able to come to dinner. I was almost afraid to hear that she 
had been obliged to remain in her room.” 

It was, as it happened, the first time he had called Lady 
Wydgate’s daughter by her Christian name, though from the very 
first moment she had called him by his. To anyone else he would 


have said “ Miss Van Arnhem,” but to her mother he could not 
do that. 
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One always catches one’s own name, and Judith looked across, 
The fashion of her visage he told himself was changed. He was 
quite certain that in some way she already knew in whose company 
he had been since they parted. 

He did not repeat his expression of gratification at seeing her 
in the dining-room. He would have had to raise his voice 
somewhat. Gerry O’Rorke would have yelled a remark to his 
Sovereign from one end of the table in St. George’s Hall to the 
other, though all the Knights of the Garter intervened. But Mr. 
Beke was not at all like Mr. O’Rorke. 

“Tt was most fortunate,” he said, again speaking to his aunt, 
“that your doctor came along in his brougham. I am afraid she 
would not have been so well as this if she had had to ride home 
all the way. It was her stirrup foot she hurt.” 

Lady Wydgate told herself that her husband’s nephew had very 
good manners. Many people after keeping a company waiting 
for dinner can talk of nothing else: and bore you for half an hour 
with circumstantial evidence as to the authenticity of their 
excuses. Osric made his brief but courteous apology and was 
now taking it for granted that Miss Van Arnhem’s slight mishap 
was the topic of interest. 

“Her conscience rather pricked her at leaving you all alone 
with the two horses. Did you have any difficulty about finding 
the way?” 

“Only once. And then a good Samaritan came by who showed 
me the way—Mrs. Freke; I suppose you know her.” 

Lady Wydgate was amused, quite unintentionally he had given 
the lady rather an apt name. For Mrs, Freke was certainly a 
Samaritan. 

“ We knew her mother better than we know her,” observed his 
aunt, adding that Mrs. Freke had been married and living abroad 
for some time. Then, as if to relegate that lady courteously back 
to Samaria, Lady Wydgate said—‘I am afraid you must have 
got utterly drenched.” 

“Part of the time,” he replied, “we were in shelter, we took 
refuge in the old Tower of Clouds.” 

Lady Wydgate shuddered. 

“What a place for such an evening! It must have been 
appalling.” 

“Tt was not unduly cheerful, I must admit,” he answered. 
without however troubling her with further detail. 

Lady Wydgate again admired her husband’s nephew. She is, 
in reality, a cleverer woman than her daughter with a much finer 
intuition. To her also Mrs. Freke is abominable, but her 




















abhorrence is of the type; there is nothing personal in her dislike. 
On the other hand she perceived that the horrors of Mrs. Freke 
have augmented within the last day or so as regards her daughter, 
and perhaps as regards Miss Hartington also. Now, she did not 
for one moment imagine that Osric was fascinated by the loud 
charms of the poor old parson’s risky daughter. Perhaps, after 
all, Judith did not either. 

But Judith might have had a lurking suspicion that Osric 
would not be proof against a proffered flirtation; many men flirt 
readily enough with women whom they recognise as out of the 
question. Lady Wydgate fell into no such error. . 

But Mr. Beke would make no faintest show of apologising, so 
to speak, for his recent company. Even at Eresby he would 
choose for himself. 

She was probably fully aware that he had not really chosen it 
at all, but that it had chosen him. Therefore, the fact that Osric 
suggested no hint of such an excuse for himself pleased her. He 
was quite a man,and Lady Wydgate liked a man. “As amatter of 
fact,” she said presently, “ we heard that you had a guide—so we 
did not send out relief parties.” 

That Mr. Tommy Langlip, whom Mrs. Freke declared to be 
the biggest gossip in Rentshire, had overtaken the brougham 
just as Miss Van Arnhem and Mr. Hart were turning into the 
park, and while they were waiting for the lodgekeeper to open 
the gates. 

“Good evening, Miss Van Arnhem,” he called out, after peering 
inquisitively into the carriage. ‘‘ Evenin’, doctor; glad to see 
you going that way. Otherwis’ it might look like an elope- 
ment,” 

“We did start,” called out Judith, “but Dr. Hart thought the 
weather threatening and said we'd better go home and elope 
another day.” 

“Your good-looking cousin,’ shouted Tommy Langlip—he 
never believed anyone could hear unless he yelled at them— is 
off with the Freak ; they’ve got a third horse for the parson. I 
left em waiting about for him.” 

“They'd want Sir Francis Jeune ’fore they’d want the parson,” 
chuckled Mr. Hart, who had a dolorous habit of pleasantry on 
occasion. 

And that was how they knew at Eresby that Mr. Beke was 
with Mrs, Freke, and why some of them specially resented his 
being late. But of all this nothing ever reached his own ears. 
Nevertheless he was aware that they had known. 

It was rather a dull dinner, Mr. Beke thought, and he was not 
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sorry when it was over, and the ladies had filed away. The men 
gave no suggestion of annoyance; in fact, Sir Paul de Visors was 
in an unusually benignant temper. He had had a much better 
day out than he had expected ; and the evening post had brought 
him payment of a certain debt of honour that he feared would be 
a debt merely honorary. 

When they went into the drawing-room Miss Van Arnhem was 
not there. 

“I have sent her to bed,” explained Lady Wydgate to her 
husband and his nephew. The other two men had joined Miss 
Hartington and the Cabinet Minister’s wife. The Cabinet Minister 
himself had gone to the library to write a letter. 

“We are discussing ‘ Lady John,’” Osric heard Miss Hartington 
saying. 

The latest novel, very yellow outside and of an archaic shape 
as if to atone for its fin de siecle interior, lay agape on her lap. 

“T do wish,” said the Cabinet Minister’s wife, “that authors 
could content themselves with fewer titles, There’s not a 
commoner in the book.” 

“No,” put in Sir Paul, “and even a baronet the author calls a 
‘nobleman.’” 

“That,” murmurs Gerry obsequiously, “if she had known you, 
would be a very pardonable fault.” 

“ How do you know it’s a she?” demanded Miss Hartington. 

“Because it professes to be the product of James Alexander 
Raikes. If it was really by a man he'd curry favour and call 
himself Alicia Hyacinth de Villiers.” 

Mr. Beke’s opinion of “ Lady John” was not asked. True he 
was some way off and engaged in another conversation; but he 
had read the book, and~had a good deal to say about it. It was, 
therefore, a little tiresome not to have the opportunity. 


Carter XIX, 


In another corridor Miss Van Arnhem lies reading herself to 
sleep. 

« Perhaps,” she says to herself dismally, “ he is not a bit nicer 
than his brother after all,” alluding, no doubt, to one of the 
characters in her book. 

In his own room that night Osric sat down by his fire and 
made himself comfortable with great deliberation and circum- 
stance. This special care is partly en revanche for the discomfort 
and haste of his dressing for dinner. That disagreeable hurry 
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had been to Mr. Beke almost a hardship. As he now read he 
frequently paused, and half closing the book, attended to his own 
thoughts. 

He was conscious that his visit to Eresby had received its first 
check. And to a man like Mr. Beke it is scarcely any consolation 
to feel that the check had not been due to his own fault; for it is 
unlikely that he would ever admit the probability of his doing 
anything to deserve a check. 

With two people here at all events he is less persona gratissim a 
than he was yesterday; so he told himself. And he was certainly 
annoyed with them because he thought so. 

It is due to his real manliness that he did not in turn fall into 
the injustice of blaming Mrs. Freke. Nor did he dislike her 
more. 

When he saw her at the meet he had carefully avoided any 
renewal of their slight acquaintance. And when she overtook 
him on the way home he had been bored, almost irritated. Her 
choosing to shelter in the Tower of Clouds had annoyed him 
because he had remembered her family connection with the heroine 
of its ugly tradition; and he had been much more irritated by 
her protestation of having seen the murdered woman’s ghost, 
All these counts he had against her, as well as the main charge of 
having been, as she doubtless had, the cause of his lateness. 

Nevertheless, he did not dislike her quite so much as at first. 
He had caught glimpses, behind the dabbled paint and draggled 
hair, of a real woman; of something genuine. Not of what he 
thought a lady, perhaps, or of any feminine quality he admired, 
but still of some battered reality. 

Again his thoughts came back to the same point; that the 
success of his visit—not, to Mr. Beke, a common visit at all—had 
had a check. He remembered the part of his day that immedi- 
ately preceded the undesired arrival of Mrs. Freke. Certainly 
Judith and he had just then moved much nearer to intimacy. 
A certain hardness that he was only half-conscious of in himself 
had seemed to him rather a blemish in Miss Van Arnhem. And 
while she had talked of her childhood and her dead brother it had 
melted away—as if it was not to return. 

Now Mr. Beke had no plans concerning her. He had no 
intention of falling in love with her, and no intention of asking 
her to marry him without that preliminary. She was, he knew, 
an heiress; and he considered her too rich for him. Of course, 
he had no prejudice against wealth; his prejudices were all 
against poverty. Nor, if he ever married, would he so marry as 
to become poorer. But, though it seemed to him quite possible 
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that a man in his position should marry a wife to some small 
extent wealthier than himself, he could not imagine himself, with 
a few hundreds a year, thinking of marriage with a girl whose 
income was counted by thousands. 

But once or twice he had certainly regretted that Miss Van 
Arnhem had so much. Seven thousand a year was out of the 
question. Had it been seven hundred he would have been 
pleased. 

Everybody at Eresby did not think worse of Mr. Beke. Sir 
Paul de Visors had not taken a fancy to him at first. Partly 
because he suspected that Osric was extremely clever; and Sir 
Paul misdoubted clever folks. It was, he secretly thought, rather 
second-rate to be out-of-the-way clever. 

But he began to think he had done Beke an injustice. It was 
not at all a clever thing to annoy the two young women in the 
house where he was actually staying, two young women of wealth 
and standing whom he had been definitely invited to meet 
(“entered for,” as it seemed to de Visors), “and all for the sake 
of a grass-widow, whom everyone barred; with no looks, and not 
up to sample in any way.” 

Sir Paul began to suspect that there might be a good deal of 
redeeming silliness in Mr. Beke. He unquestioningly believed 
that Osric had leapt into a willing and energetic flirtation. 

Gerry O’Rorke was not at all of that opinion, but then Sir Paul 
de Visors considered that Gerry O’Rorke was daft—or “tuppence 
short of his change,” as he put it. 


_ Caapter XX. 


Berore getting into bed Mr. Beke had a look at the night. The 
paschal moon rode, high and cold, in a wild sky of drifting cloud, 
and the park lay deathly white under a thin pall of snow. 

But marvellous are the capabilities, incalculable the surprises 
of our climate; in the morning the winter seemed to have slunk 
away in the night. The sun shone cheerily in a blue and cloud- 
less sky; the wind had gone to warm itself in the south, and 
breathed back a gentle promise of spring. The birds in every 
thicket were fussily telling each other that the sulky old laggard 
winter was gone at last. 

Breakfast at Eresby was not unduly early, and the best train 
of the day to London left Weldon soon after eight; so no one was 
surprised that Sir Paul de Visors, and the Cabinet Minister and 
his wife, were not to be seen when the others appeared. 
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The Cabinet Minister, it was known, had to return to London 
where, it was understood, the affairs of the Duchy of Kent 
required his attention. Sir Paul was not in the Cabinet, but he 
had to go to London to give evidence in a ridiculous lawsuit 
about a right of way. Unlike the Cabinet Minister, he was to 
return. 

Miss Van Arnhem and Miss Hartington appeared together, 
and Mr. Beke perceived at once that any suggestion of winter 
had disappeared, just as it had from the weather. 

Judith limped scarcely at all, and declared that she only did 
that much to excite pity, and until she heard what the plans for 
the day were. 

“Tf they should be anything very boring,” she explained, “one 
can always have a slight relapse, you know.” 

“ My plan,” says Miss Hartington, “is to invite you all over to 
luncheon. They write asking me sixty questions, and so I have 
told the groom to ride back and tell them to get luncheon for the 
six of us. That will save me writing any reply at all.” 

This invitation was accepted, almost joyfully. The Cabinet 
Minister and his wife had not contributed noticeably to the 
liveliness of the party, and Sir Paul was rather heavy, too, but 
any sign of dismemberment is apt to demoralise a country-house 
party, especially if it is a very small one. 

They all drove; Gerry in the landau with Lord and Lady 
Wydgate and Miss Hartington; Mr. Beke drove Miss Van Arnhem 
in a dog-cart. 

“Last night belonged to January,” observed Judith, “ this 
morning belongs to May.” 

“There was certainly a very frosty feel about last night,” 
remarked Qsric. 

She glanced sharply at him, but his steady face was im- 
penetrable. 

“You mean outside,” she supposed. “Surely you did not find 
it cold indoors !” 

“T must have had a slight chill,” he answered, still im- 
penetrably. 

He glanced round and noted how beautiful Eresby looked. 
Judith returned to the charge by another direction. 

“Don’t you think we're a very good-tempered lot at Eresby?” 

“The whole party, or just the family ?” 

“Qh, whichever you like.” 

“My uncle and aunt are, I should say, exceedingly “sweet- 
tempered.” 

“And how about me?” 
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He turned and looked at her meditatively. “Good enough 
tempered,” he replied, “but a bit uncertain. Peppery—and 
unreasonable.” 

She did not enjoy his criticism so much as she had intended, 

“T’m not at all sulky,” she remarked rather hotly. 

“Very likely not. I said peppery and unreasonable.” 

“Oh, T heard you.” 

“Evidently. Let's talk of something else.” 

But she wanted to get out of that particular subject with more 
of the honours of war. 

“And how about yourself?” she demanded, as it were, 
inexorably, 

“My temper? Oh, good enough when nothing tries it, bad 
enough when anything does.” 

“And you talk of mine!” 

He mutely called upon the oaks and sky, the dappled deer and 
circumambient air to witness the inconsequence of woman. 
Assuredly he had not wanted to discuss the question of her temper, 
which did not at all specially interest him. 

It takes three quarters of an hour to drive to Weldon Paddocks: 
they got there just in time for luncheon. It is a large house, of 
Jacobean style, in rather a small park. 

It betrays in an odd way that it is the property of a poverty- 
stricken or spendthrift owner let to a careful and wealthy tenant, 
All such things as must be the concern of the owner witness to a 
slipshod penury: wherever the hand of plenty and conscientious 
attention shows it is the comfortable large hand of Miss 
Hartington. 

Mr. Beke notes these signs keenly, and assigns each correctly. 

“Tt is a pity, for the sake of the place, that she does not buy it,” 
remarks Judith; “we are always trying to persuade her to do it.” 

Miss Hartington overhears and turns round. 

“He won’t agree with you,” she says. ‘“ Mr. Beke would think 
it better that the roof fell in on my poor head, and it were still 
Lord Verdun’s, than that he should sell it tome and I should have 
@ new roof.” 

Mr. Beke laughs and defends himself. 

“No,” he replies; “the Verduns only bought it forty or fifty 
years ago. It’snota Verdun property really. They have my full 
permission to sell it.” 

“And where,” demands their young hostess, “were the 
Hartingtons forty or fifty years ago?” 

No one can tell her, but Lord Wydgate says gracefully: “ What 
matters much more to us is where they will be forty or fifty 
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years to come, And we, who are neighbours, hope it will be 
here.” 

At luncheon Miss Hartington has Lord and Lady Wydgate on 
her right and left. Next Lady Wydgate comes Judith, next her 
mother Mr. Beke: so Gerry O’Rorke has the foot of the table 
opposite their hostess. 

Five out of the six think he looks very comfortable there, perhaps 
the sixth also. 

After luncheon the ladies stroll off to look at the spring flowers 
in Miss Hartington’s winter garden. Mr. O’Rorke fatt les honneurs: 
he gets cigarettes and knows where to find the matches. 

‘How well you look there,” observes Lord Wydgate, smiling 
quietly. 

“Where?” inquires Gerry innocently. 

“At the end of the table opposite Miss Hartington.” 

He almost blushes. He has, he declares, long been learning 
to blush at will, but has not yet attained much proficiency. 

The evidences of its occupant’s wealth are everywhere at Weldon 
Paddocks. But more obvious are the evidences of her taste. The 
drawing-rooms are full of beautiful and interesting things: 
pictures, china, books, miniatures, furniture—English, French and 
Italian: Dutch and Spanish. Mr. Beke notes that there is every- 
where a certain subtle scent, that goes with rooms in which such 
things are. He calls it the scent of a house where people have 
been gentlemen and ladies for a long while. 

“It’s all very depressing,” remarks Gerry. The cigarettes are 
finished and the three gentlemen have joined the three ladies in a 
pale primrose-coloured room called the Saloon. This room opens 
by a draped arch out of the drawing-room. In the latter the four 
others are admiring Miss Hartington’s possessions. Mr. O’Rorke 
and that lady are, for the moment, ¢éte a téte. 

“ Depressing !” 

“ Yes,” persists the youthful diplomat, “that’s what I find it.” 

“T have tried,” declares the lady, meekly, “to make it all so 
cheerful.” 

Gerry shakes his head. 

“Tt depresses me,” he insists. 

And as Miss Hartington does not press for his reasons it is 
possible that she has some theory of her own concerning them. 

“One can easily see,” she says, serenely, “that you are of a 
morbid and easily depressed character.” 

She moves towards the other room. His cheery Irish eyes 
meet hers. | 
* You don’t depress me,” he remarks, “not out in the open. 
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But all these things,”’—with an irritated glance at the luxe 
around— they do. They are ticketed, ‘ hands off.’” 

“ Does that weigh on your spirit? Do you want to take them?” 

“Devil a one of the lot. But—bad cess to them; they warn a 
fellow of the price of their owner.” 

“Their owner,” says Miss Hartington, moving nearer to the 
drawing-room, “is priceless.” 


CuapTter XXI. 


“Frepa,” demands Miss van Arnhem half an hour later, “ was 
Gerry proposing to you in the saloon after luncheon ?” 

They were examining the stables, a great feature in a Rentshire 
country house, and the two girls were a bit apart from the young 
men; Lord and Lady Wydgate were resting indoors. 

“ Well,” replies her friend, ingenuously, “I don’t know.” 

“T think,’ resumes Miss Hartington after a pause, “he was 
trying not to.” 

“In that case,” says Judith sapiently, “one of these days he 
will try again.” 

“That,” observes Freda, “ depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On me.” 

“T like him—ever so much,” remarks Miss Hartington. 

“So do I,” observes Miss van Arnhem. 

Her friend glances at her sharply. 

“Oh, not at all inthat way,” replies Judith, “I think I like him 
too much for that.” 

“T used to think that he wanted to marry you.” 

“ And you have changed your mind ?” 

Though Judith is quite certain that she neither intends nor 
wants to marry Gerry O’Rorke, her tone is almost disappointed. 
She does in fact hope that Freda will herself marry him, She 
likes her, and she likes him, and they would be delightful neigh- 
bours. And it would, of course, be a very good thing for him. 
Nevertheless she does not altogether rejoice at hearing that he has 
no thought of herself at all. 

“Yes,” replies Freda, stoutly, “I have changed my mind. 
Because—well, because I have arrived at the belief that he would 
like to marry me.” 

Whether she would like to marry him she does not say. And 
Judith prudently abstains from asking her. She had plainly 
gathered that, in the mind of Miss Hartington, Gerry O’Rorke 
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was still restrained from committing himself to become her lover 
by the recollection of her wealth. 

Miss van Arnhem did not herself, however, attach quite so 
much weight to this delicacy of Gerry’s as her friend. But she 
did not say so. Ifthey were to be married why should they not 
think a little exaggeratedly of each other’s virtues ? 

But, whether the wealth of Miss Hartington gave Mr. O’Rorke 
pause or no, Judith believed that her own would always prevent 
Mr. Beke from any thought of herself. 

Judith was not nearly so rich as Freda, but she had an estate 
worth nearly seven thousand a year, and it lay in Rentshire. Her 
father, Lord Derek van Arnhem, was the only son of the eighth 
Duke of Ipswich by his second wife, and that Duchess of Ipswich 
was heiress of Houghton. Lady Derek van Arnhem at Houghton, 
and Lord Wydgate at Eresby, were neighbours, and so it had 
come about that Osric’s uncle had married the widow. For many 
years Houghton had been let to the Master of the East Rentshire. 

Of all these facts Osric was fully informed. He had a natural 
aptitude for understanding and remembering them. And though 
he was not taken over to Houghton, or reminded by any allusion 
of its existence, he knew all about it. 

On the way home Judith took Mr. Beke to call on an old maid 
called Miss Rokesby. 

“She is very clever, and very aristocratic, and very poor,” 
explained Miss van Arnhem, 

Mr. Beke sighed. 

“Sounds a dismal mixture,” he suggested. 

“Well, not exactly dismal, but rather sad. Pathetic, I think, 
would be about the best word. Her brother was Rector of Lowton 
—where we met yesterday; it’s a very big living—as regards 
money I mean. There is very little work. And it’s about the 
only thing saleable that Lord Verdun didn’t sell. He gave it to 
his nephew; but after three years he broke his neck out hunting. 
And Miss Rokesby has about sixpence a year to live on.” 

Miss Rokesby lived in a very tiny cottage, like a wren’s nest, 
which was full of pathetic refinements. She herself was elderly 
but still pretty, and her manners raised the thatched cottage from 
a woodman’s hut to a sort of sad little Trianon. 

In her drawing-room they found Miss Tab Peel and her bulge- 
eyed King Charles spaniel, Snip, And very soon after their own 
arrival Mr. Prance and Mrs. Freke were announced. 

Miss Rokesby had most right to be annoyed. She was often 
three weeks without a visitor, and now three sets arrived at 


once, 
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But Miss Van Arnhem was also provoked. She had just 
forgotten Mrs. Freke, and it was tiresome to be reminded of her 
again. 

Nevertheless, she was gracious enough. Her dislike of the 
daughter did not prevent her rather liking the harmless old 
father. And she knew that Mrs. Freke was less loud and 
objectionable when her father was with her. 

Still, their advent hurried Miss Van Arnhem’s departure. It 
made no difference to Candied Peel. Once seated in anyone else’s 
arm-chair, no earthly force could move her under two hours. 

“T like to give the devil his due,” remarked Judith, as Mr, 
Beke drove her home along the Rentshire lanes. 

“Which devil?” 

“Well, Mrs. Freke. Did you notice those almond biscuits? 
They looked very expensive—I daresay they are the remains of a 
present. And there were only four of them: and six people. 
Didn’t you seo Mrs. Freke just going to take one? Then she 
counted heads—only no one saw her but I: and took bread and 
butter.” 

“She probably prefers bread and butter; so do I,” observed 
Osric. 

“Oh, nonsense!” persisted Judith, not always just but some- 
times fiercely generous ; “she did it out of niceness—because dear 
Miss Rokesby is so poor, and would mind so much. We shouldn't 
mind a bit if the tea-cake would not go round. And then that 
horrid old Candied Peel grabbed two of them—one for herself 
and one for that gurgting Snip of hers. I do think it was nice 
of Mrs. Freke. That fancy biscuit will be saved up in the Book 
of Life.” 

“The one Snip ate? ”~ 

For once Judith’s generosity is also just. Mrs, Freke might 
think nothing of taking away another woman’s only husband, but 
she could not devour one of her four fancy biscuits. 


Cuaprer XXII. 


A year and a half after Mr. Beke’s first visit to Eresby bis 
regiment went out to India, and he went with it. 

There had in the meantime been half a dozen other visits: the 
first only a couple of months later. For Sir Lionel Beke took 
his wife and daughters to Paris at the end of May: so Osric was 
bidden to spend his Whitsuntide at Eresby. 

In September he went there to shoot partridges, in November 
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to shoot pheasants; and at Christmas his parents and his two 
sisters also went. His elder brother was at Cannes, his younger 
away at sea. Since his marriage Lionel Beke had remained 
much abroad. 

Besides a second Easter visit, and a second Whitsuntide visit, 
Osric went to Eresby in the late September of that year, 1895, 
to say farewell before the departure of his regiment. 

He had long ago, of course, ceased to be the junior subaltern, 
and his position in his own family was also modified. 

His elder brother wrote home very seldom, and the elder 
brother’s wife was an irregular correspondent also. But rumours 
crept home to Sir Lionel Beke concerning his eldest son’s health 
that more and more disquieted him. There had been an accident, 
duly mentioned in one of the infrequent letters, which was not 
dwelt upon as of any importance. But Lionel Beke and Mrs. 
Lionel remained abroad, and slowly there travelled to the house 
in Eaton Place whispers that the young man’s health was 
seriously impaired. 

To Eresby also these rumours had found their way, but less 
vaguely, with less reticence of detail. 

“T suppose,” remarked Lord Wydgate, “it is useless to try and 
dissuade you from accompanying your regiment to India.” 

They were sitting in Lord Wydgate’s study, and Osric was 
smoking a cigarette. The ladies had gone to bed, and no other 
man was staying at Eresby. On the following day the young 
man was to leave. 

“T have no doubt at all that I ought to go,” he answered 
decidedly. ‘ Of course for most reasons one would rather stop at 
home; but these little drawbacks of soldiering one understood 
must come.” 

“T do not know,” observed his uncle, “how far your father is 
aware of the break-down im Lionel’s health.” 

“He knows there is some cause for anxiety. We all hope that 
is the worst that can be said.” 

Lord Wydgate shook his head. 

A small wood fire burnt on the hearth. He looked into it, and 
so did Osric. Two men such as they are find it very difficult to 
speak of that which is in their minds. 

Osric knew that his uncle considered Lionel’s illness to be such 
as to seriously modify the second brother’s position. And he 
himself believed that Lord Wydgate was right. He knew more 
of his brother’s former manner of life than his uncle, and was 


aware that those follies very seriously affect the chances of 
recovery. 
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“T have heard no talk of any heir there,” remarked Lord 
Wydgate. 

“There is none.” 

The old man looked into the fire again. It was hard not to be 
able to say how much he would like the young man at his side to 
be his heir; but to say any such thing between those two would 
be impossible. 

“Well,” he said, “it is all in God’s hands. We cannot tell 
how it will be.” 

“No,” replied his nephew ; “and though Lionel’s health is in a 
state that must make my poor father sad and anxious, it is by no 
means hopeless.” 

“Tf he should be given back to life and health,” said Lord 
Wydgate, “perhaps this will have taught him some useful 
lessons.” 

“He may have been wild—a bit,” said Osric, ‘but he’s not 
bad. He has never done anyone in the world an injury.” 

The old man felt that he was being gently reproved by the 
young one. But he was far from resenting it. 

“QOsric,” he said, laying his thin white hand on the strong 
young hand of his nephew—I make no doubt you are right to 
go. I think you would always do what is the right thing. 
But—oh, I wish you could stay.” 

The young soldier did not draw away his hand: but it almost 
embarrassed him. His nature was cold, and he could not be 
anything but himself. 

“JT seem to have found a dear son in my old age,” said his 
uncle, “only in time to lose him.” 

The words and tone were tender; almost wistful. Osric knew 
how true they were. He has known for a long time that between 
him and his uncle is an affection almost more special, because 
more sympathetic, than that between him and his own father. 

Sir Lionel always preferred his eldest son. But it is much 
easier for the old to translate their heart into speech than for the 
young. Osric could say nothing to the point. 

“ Indeed,” he answered, tamely, “you are very good to me.” 

Lord Wydgate expected nothing more. The old, when they 
are wise, are content with very little from the young. 

“ As you are going,” continued his uncle, “I had better tell you 
what otherwise might have waited. You know that, recognising 
Lionel’s position as my ultimate heir, I have made him such an 
allowance as befits his prospects.” 

Osric nodded, and still looked into the fire. 
“Out of Eresby I can leave you nothing,” the old man went on, 
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“but out of my own savings I shall leave you twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds—in any case.” 

He had taken his hand away, and he held it out towards the 
flickering logs. 

“Tn the meantime, and from now, I would like you to have the 
interest of it,” he continued. 

His nephew said some words of thanks, rather awkwardly. 
There was a brief pause. 

“You may want to marry,” continued Lord Wydgate, trying 
not to watch the young man’s face. 

But Osric shook his head. 

“T half hoped, we both hoped,” the old man said, “that you 
might have married—and settled near us—at Houghton,” he 
concluded, with a sort of grave frankness. 

But the young soldier shook his head again. He rose, and 
standing with straight back leant against the mantel-piece looked 
down into the old man’s face. 

“Uncle Osric,” he asked simply, “if you had been your father’s 
brother’s younger son could you have asked Aunt Judith to 
marry you?” 

“Tam sure,” replied Lord Wydgate, smiling, “that she would 
have been just as willing.” 

“But could you have asked her ?” 

Lord Wydgate could not say that he would. Osric turned 
round and looked again into the fire. And presently they went 
to bed. 

Next day Mr. Beke departed. As he drove through the park 
he thought of the first time, eighteen months ago, that he saw 
those oaks, and at the turning he looked back towards the house. 
Its image lay sleeping in the placid lake. On the terrace his 
uncle, Lady Wydgate, and Judith were still standing—waving 
him farewells. 

At the lodge the lodge-keeper came out and courtsied her 
adieux, 

“Good-bye, Mr. Osric,” she called out, “and good luck, sir. 
Come safe home again soon—his lordship’ll miss you sadly.” 

On the way to the station he received many salutes; not to the 
carriage now, but to himself. He is well known as my lord’s 
nephew and favouréte. 

And East Rentshire has long ago decided that he and Judith 
shall make a match of it. Even if the elder brother should get 
well and he should never be Lord Wydgate. 
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CHapter XXIII. 


Tux Black Northumberland Borderers arrive at Bombay on the 
twenty-eighth of October and proceed forthwith to Poona: which 
they find looking very green and beautiful. 

Nevertheless Mr. Beke does not care for it. He is not the sort 
of English officer who finds a smart Indian station delightful. A 
smart military society is not much to his taste, and Poona is 
nothing if it is not smart and military. 

The social splendours of the Bund Gardens do not either dazzle 
or delight him. Of course, the crowd is gay, but he silently 
condemns it as “tiring.” The ladies are undoubtedly resplendent, 
and their manners are highly contemporaneous—“ up to date” is 
their own rendering of it. But, like Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
they are without father, without mother, without descent. They 
are, putatively children of the great world, but the really great 
world is quite in the dark about them. In India they are English, 
Memsahibs. But what are they at home? Once in England 
they cannot be localised, or traced—except by their clothes. 

And they are tiring, like the flashing of over-brilliant colours 
in an over-dazzling light—like the din of untempered brazen 
bells jangled too energetically. Noise and colour are both hard, 
assertive, almost vulgar. Mr. Beke is not liked by them, a fact 
which he appreciates. Some say he is dull, others that he is 
haughty, only they put it vernacularly. 

“ Beke?” says Mrs. D.A.A.G.B. “Chap with all the side on. 
Oh! no use at all for him.” 

“That? lord, don’t you know? that’s Beke of the Blacks— 
poopstick? Rather.” 

And so Mrs. A.D.C. dismisses him. 

He is glad enough to be dismissed. He is much more glad 
when he finds himself sent on detachment to Katara. Katara is 
an up-country station, in the highlands of the Deccan; as one 
goeth by the Southern Mahratta Railway to Belgaum, only its 
cantonments are thirteen miles from the little railway station. 

It is not unpopular, and Mr. Beke has heard it well enough 
spoken of. There is, he understands, a native regiment there, and 
a company of artillery ; and there are various civil representatives 
of the supreme governments, 

The detachment of the Blacks consists of two companies, Captain 
Orde’s, and Captain Kooke’s. Mr. Beke likes his own “skipper,” 
and he likes all the subalterns who are going—of whom Bertie 
Fane is one. 
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He is delighted to get away from Poona, And he rather enjoys 
the eighty miles of journey, not too madly rapid, that bring one 
to the old Mahratta hill station. Poona, he has been repeatedly 
told, sits two thousand feet higher above the sea than Bombay, 
and he is now informed that Katara is two thousand higher up 
than Poona. Very likely one of those traditional misinformations 
that cling about every neighbourhood. 

As they march from the station he notices that the coolies 
working in the paddy fields are much darker than the natives at 
Poona. These men are, in fact, almost black: little, wiry, ugly 
men, energetic and observant. 

They have scarcely got to their lines before a red-faced man, in 
a verandah-made durzi’s suit, drives himself up in a Ralli car, 
and throwing the reins to the syce, jumps out and runs up the 
steps into the detachment mess. 

“Ts this for you?” he inquires, making straight for Osric, and 
holding out a note addressed in a colossal hand to O. Beke, Esqre., 
B.N. F. “My wife sent me up to insist on your coming to dinner 
to-night. I’m Major Freke, of the other regiment.” 

By the “other regiment” Mr. Beke knew that the 99th Bombay 
Pioneers was modestly indicated—one of the smartest of native 
corps. 

Mr. Beke is never a man who is pleased, or even willing to be 
carried by assault. And he does not find the dissipated-looking 
Major’s appearance at all attractive. As for Mrs. Freke he re- 
members her well enough, and remembers that she was not his sort 
of lady at all. He also recollects that she sent him a Christmas 
card a year ago, which smelled very strongly of Eau de Chypre, and 
whose receipt he never acknowledged. But he thinks it rather 
friendly of these people to want to feed him, and he has in the 
mean season seen several ladies so much worse than Mrs. Freke, 
that by comparison she seems not extraordinarily unpleasant. 

“A first night in a new station is always frightfully uncom- 
fortable,” urges Major Freke. 

He is watching Mr. Beke more observantly than that officer 
imagines. To tell the truth Osric is not, as the gallant major 
tells himself, ‘“Syb’s ordinary form.” 

“And what,” he meditates, “is her game now?” 

“Your regiment,” Mr. Beke replies, “has kindly invited us all 
for to-night. We were all going.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’ve told Carstairs (our mess president) 
that you wouldn’t dine there.” 

This very nearly causes Osric to refuse flatly; but, thus 
cornered, he scarcely sees his way out of accepting without 
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rudeness. He accepts, inwardly resolving that such acceptances 
shall be infrequent. 

Major Freke has to be charged with his verbal reply ; there are 
no writing things yet unpacked. 

It is not difficult to find one’s way about at Katara. There is 
only one road, which though it twists in and out a bit has no 
ramifications. And the candid Indian custom of hoisting one’s 
name and credentials on a painted board at the gate further 
simplifies the task of finding the Major Sahib’s bungalow. 

Still, it is dark, or as dark as it intends to be, as Beke walks 
across the Maidin and counts for the third bungalow from the 
end of the Sepoy lines. 

In the dusty shadows of the hibiscus trees the fire-flies are 
beginning to weave their rhythmic dances; the smell of the night 
leans down to kiss the smell of the warm earth, and in a pale 
ocean of grey sky, without any islet or reef of cloud, swims the 
tropic moon. 

The young man’s thoughts fly homewards with a kind of gasp. 
He is singularly unsentimental; but that one hungry sentiment 
of exile almost sickens him—as they sicken who are starved and 
empty. 

What does he care for all this great Hind? He is intelligent, 
and he has read, and goes on reading, much of its history. He 
is not uninterested. He can admire. Its prodigal beauty is 
not lost on him—but it is wasted. He sees, but he does not value. 
He would give all Hindustan for one homely English county, 
He will never make his home here, as thousands of his country- 
men and women have done. 

He looks up into the sky where the moon rides so queenly as 
almost to swamp the radiance of her little courtier stars. 

And such stars as these are strangers. But the moon is 
familiar. She at least is the same as he has always known; she 
looks partly the same as when she had lit him home, belated, 
through English lanes after a long day’s hunting, ending far from 
home. Even now, to-night, she will throw down her chilly light 
at home on English lanes and fields, and light home other tired 
hunters. 

“Star-gazing, Mr. Beke?” 

And out of the black shadow of a gap in the cactus hedge 
a white figure moves towards him. They meet, and he greets 
her. 

“J—I saw you coming,” she says, “over the Maidin. And I 
came out to watch you. You looked so ridiculously familiar; so 
English, so Rentshire,” she breaks off shortly. 
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“Dear me!” she cries, beginning again; “the sight of you 
somehow made me feel so deadly home-sick all of a sudden.” 

If Mrs. Freke had been a very clever woman, which she may 
or may not have been, she could not have made a much better 
beginning. 

“ As it happened,” he answers, “I was feeling rather that way 
myself.” 

She looks up at him curiously. He seems very tall in the 
moonlight. 

“So you have some feelings?” -she says, surprised. 

“Any number! I feel bored and seedy and ill-tempered and all 
sorts of things.” 

“T didn’t think,” she persists, heedless of his gibing tone, 
“that you had a heart—somehow.” 

“Tm not deformed,” he protests, laughing. “I’ve all the 
usual things.” 

She shakes her head impatiently; she had thought herself 
within measurable distance of a pretty interchange of sentiment 
with him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Side Lights on a Page of History. 


Tue recent publication by the General Staff in Berlin of Moltke’s 
military correspondence * describing his plan of operations for a war 
with France in 1859 (with map and 6 sketches) is well calculated 
to open the eyes of the general public to the somewhat uncomfort- 
able fact that, just as obituary notices are prepared beforehand 
and kept up to date in the pigeon-holes of the Times office, so the 
secret drawers of the War Office Departments in Germany contain 
minutely complete plans for possible wars with other countries, 
supplemented by most excellent detailed maps. 

Europe is still, as it was in 1870, “seated on a million bayonets” 
—though force of habit has made the world forget the uneasiness 
of the seat. The situation has gained acuteness, as the success of 
the campaign of 1870-71 obtained for the General Staff a pre- 
ponderating voice in the councils of the country, and complete 
independence in collecting information, whereas, up to the middle 
of last century, its chief only got information touching the political 
situation of the world through the medium of the War Office, and 
that so scanty as to make it quite inadequate for the preparation 
of plans of campaign ; sometimes, indeed—oh ! horror of horrors |— 
the General Staff were compelled to gather information even “ from 
the reports of newspapers!” Truly, in Germany, that meant a 
poor source of information. 

Moltke made a novel departure and prepared plans of his own, 
which he at first dutifully submitted to the Minister of War; 
plans so minutely comprehensive and varied, in order to meet 
every possible contingency of a war with France, that the details 
uppal even the most expert German critics of the day. Nothing 
escapes Moltke’s notice, no point, however trivial, is neglected; a 
vousekeeper dealing with the difficult problem of adjusting her 
budget on an inadequate basis is not more mindful of the most 


* Moltke’s ‘ Militérische Correspondenz—Aus den Dienstschriften des 
Jahres 1859. Herausgegeben vom Generalstabe. Mit einer Uebersichts- 
karte und 6 Skizzen.’ Berlin: 0. 8, Muttler und Sohn, 1902, 
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insignificant item than this military genius playing the game of 
war with human lives. 

In 1859—during the Franco-Italian campaign against Austria— 
the poor hard-used General Staff of Berlin could get no information 
touching the intentions of the government, for the very good 
reason that the government could not make up its mind whether 
to take the part of France or of Austria. This fact dispelled any 
high-flown notions of chivalrous help on moral grounds. Whilst 
the government was still weighing the advantages offered by one 
or the other alliance Moltke steadily worked out his plans, foresee- 
ing all “les idées Napoléoniennes” and preparing counter-plans 
for their defeat and the benefit of Prussia. 

To the possibility of an invasion of England he alludes only to 
dismiss the idea as impracticable, although Cherbourg “ threatens ” 
England as Chalons “threatens” Germany. All the countries of 
Europe in turn are taken into account and their value as foes or 
allies carefully considered, in accordance with Moltke’s motto: 
“First weigh, then venture” (“Erst wagen, dann wagen”). 

To the disinterested onlooker one detail is humorous—the fate 
assigned to the ally should his country lie conveniently at hand. 
Apart from the war indemnity to be paid by the defeated, it would 
be difficult when perusing this correspondence to make a choice 
between the position of foe and that of friend. Belgium, for 
instance, had she joined Holland in siding with Germany against 
France, was destined to see the battles fought on her territory, 
though war “may possibly be carried on to victory even beyond 
Belgium, as far as Paris”; but that is a contingency only to be 
entertained should the French find themselves unable rapidly to 
throw a force of 80,000 men in their capital : 


“For the attack of a place like Paris the history of warfare offers no 
precedent. Taking for granted that a good fighting force of 80,000 men 
only has been thrown into the capital, and there disposes of the war 
material and of the goodwill of the inhabitants, Paris can neither be 
taken by storm, nor surrounded, nor besieged.” 


Therefore, according to all probability, Belgium was to be the 
chief theatre of war. 
Switzerland is credited with full confidence in her neutrality. 


“Holland,” says General Moltke, “has little sympathy with Germany, 
in spite of their common origin, and would declare for France in order 
with her help to recover the whole, or part, of Belgium. Besides which 
considerations, the complete neglect of her land forces renders that State 
utterly unable to enter on a campaign with any hope of success.” 


One army corps is deemed sufficient to checkmate Denmark, 
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Not only is the political state of France considered in every 
possible way, but Russia’s probable policy is probed deeper at 
every sensitive spot : 


“ Therefore, touching the question of measures which a war with France 
might entail, we must in the first instance keep clearly in mind what we 
have to expect from Russia.” 


The attitude of Austria and Italy in the event of such a contest 
is naturally a factor in these admirably conceived plans, which, 
under the cloak of purely military considerations of defence, cover 
a vast and elaborate study of European politics from 1859 to 
1870, utterly sweeping aside the work of diplomacy. 

The question of “the natural frontier” is the starting-point. 
Napoleon wants the Rhine as a barrier between Germany and 
France, Bismarck and the General Staff want the Vosges. It is 
& gruesome game of chess, with hundreds of thousands of living 
—still living—pawns. Not only does Moltke make the most 
minute computation of the available forces of each country in 
different contingencies, of the remounts they would need and the 
time required to procure them, of the number of days required 
for the mobilisation of forces in the different countries, etc., but 
he follows the °“idées Napoléoniennes” so closely in their 
accurately divined fluctuations that we find the plan sent in on 
February 7th, 1859, completely remodelled and sent to the 
Secretary of War a fortnight later. 

In June of the same year Moltke makes a bold and new 
departure ; he sends direct to the Prince-Regent himself (later 
Emperor William I.) his criticism of the Secretary of War’s plan 
of campaign to join Austria in her struggle against Italy and 
France. From day to day, and year to year, this stupendous 
labour is carried on with unflagging energy. And so it is still, 
minus Moltke’s genius. 

So far back as 1853 Bismarck had declared that : 


“Austria must be fought, defeated, then shaken hands with; France 
must be fought, defeated, and crushed ;” 


and in 1875, when that vague gloomy unrest felt when the 
political horizon looks threatening settled over Berlin society, 
it may be taken for granted that a new and perfect plan of 
campaign was ready for use. At first it was but the cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand in the distance; but it caused dis- 
turbance. At parties, diplomatists and military men began to 
stand about in small groups, absorbed in conversation; perhaps 
a couple of preoccupied men would wander through the rooms 
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talking low and earnestly, unmindful of the gay crowd around, 
and when addressed, would stop suddenly and smile with that 
forced and vacant expression which tells of thoughts far away ; 
then after a few unmeaning words they would enter into earnest 
conversation with a member of some other embassy. 

Slowly, hour by hour, day by day, that strange disquieting 
cloud grew, and spread anxiety all the greater, perhaps, because 
undefined. 

Bismarck, in possession of perfect material for war, and 
determined to crush France before she had time to regain her 
former strength and power, yet wanted to avoid the odium of a 
declaration of war, and with that aim began to pour forth the 
vials of his wrath on the French Ambassador. Poor buffeted 
man! Many and varied were the imaginary grounds of the 
Chancellor’s complaints, and no ambassador ever had a more 
arduous, ungrateful task than the Vicomte de Gontaut Biron. 
He was a rare and perfect specimen of the French gentleman 
of the best old type. A thorough grand seigneur in feelings and 
manners, as ,well as birth, witty and pleasant in conversation, 
though 


“. .. His wit in combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heartstain away on its blade,” 


he was a universal favourite; his colleagues appreciated his 
sterling good qualities ; in royal circles he was a persona grata, 
and society, which had not forgotten Frederick the Great’s 
predilection for distinguished Frenchmen, was doubly grateful 
for his presence in Berlin after the painfal interruption of inter- 
course during latter years. 

The English, French, and Austrian Embassies were singularly 
brilliant at that time, but the French Ambassador was altogether 
remarkable, even from the very number of children he had been 
blessed with. Madame de Gontaut Biron had lived to be the 
happy mother of twenty-four, seventeen of whom were alive at one 
period. As Monsieur de Gontaut Biron at this time was a widower, 
only a few of his daughters came to Berlin to do the honours of 
the Embassy, which they did with good grace and perfect breeding, 
and with that peculiar charm of youth which disarms even would- 
be critics. 

M. de Gontaut shrewdly guessed that Bismarck wanted to 
pick a quarrel with France, and, whilst standing his ground 
with dignity, parried the innumerable attacks with ready wit, at 
the same time sending earnest warnings of impending danger 
to the Duc Decazes, who had succeeded the Duc de Broglie ag 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs in France. He especially urged 
the necessity of stopping the wild clamour for revenge indulged 
in by the irresponsible press : 


“ Could we not speak a little less of our experiments, of our new weapons, 
our cannons, army corps, in one word, all the elements of our military 
reorganisation? To speak less of it need not necessarily mean to bear it 
less in mind.” 


The counsel was wise, for in Bismarck’s mood any pretext served. 
One day a French lady had refused to sit at dinner near the 
German Ambassador in Paris; another time the German Princesses 
showed the French Ambassador too much partiality in Berlin; 
then the papers attacked Germany. “You must muzzle your 
press!” cried Bismarck one day, “you must muzzle it!” Whether 
that particular fit of passion was genuine or simulated it would be 
hard to say, just as it was impossible to discriminate the quality 
of Napoleon the First’s rages. 

Bismarck, however, forgot that he himself had not always 
found it easy to “muzzle” that Cerberus; its bark is sometimes 
witty, and had once nonplussed the Iron Chancellor when he was 
in a genuinely bad temper. This was at Versailles during the 
war of 1870-71.- Dr. Russell (later Sir William Howard Russell) 
was the Times correspondent, and discharged his difficult task with 
the admirable skill many of us remember. It was no light task 
to keep the British public fully informed of events at the seat 
of war, and yet to avoid giving any piece of information which 
might have had dangerous results. But an independent, keen, 
conscientious observer and reporter was not always to Bismarck’s 
liking; he wanted obedient, unreasoning tools, so one day he 
violently upbraided Dr. Russell for what he chose to consider an 
indiscreet communication : 

“How dare you write as you do all you hear! I told you 
you might repeat all I said, but not what that inflated ass the 
Crown Prince chooses to say!” 

“You must allow, Prince, that if I repeated this last speech of 
yours I should be wanting in discretion,” answered Dr. Russell— 
“thanking and praising the Lord,” he adds, “ who had delivered 
the Philistine into my hands.” 

In 1875 matters were in that uncomfortable state which 
precedes a storm; war seemed inevitable—the military party 
desired it—Bismarck willed it. But the royal potentates of 
Europe were surfeited with war and its attending horrors. 
When men are determined to fight a duel they set to work 
quietly, but if they would rather welcome such interference as 
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would make the mortal encounter impossible, they take good care 
that their intentions shall be suspected by those who could 
defeat them. As usual, women were chosen as the first channels 
of timely indiscretion. Queen Sophie of the Netherlands, to 
whom, poor woman, a total lack of domestio felicity left ample 
leisure to dabble in little political intrigues, and who in 1870 
had in vain given warnings of impending danger to Napoleon III., 
privately sent for M. Target, the French Minister-Plenipotentiary 
at the Hague, and told him: 


“She had good cause to know that Bismarck and the military party were 
determined to have war before France was better prepared to resist; that 
matters were ripening in Berlin, but that she still hoped the Emperor of 
Russia (who was her informant) would exert his good offices in the 
interest of peace when he went to Ems to pay his yearly visit to his 
uncle, the Emperor William I.” 


General le Flo, the French Ambassador, whom the Czar per- 
sonally liked, did his best to keep up these good intentions. 

At the same time, startled by Bismarck’s melodramatic 
explosion of anger, on the assumed ground that France was 
encouraging disaffection among the Roman Catholics of Germany, 
the Empress Augusta, after a court dinner, addressed M. de 
Gontaut Biron, and reminded him that some months previously 


she had warned him that “his difficulties were not at an end.” 
The French Ambassador acknowledged that her Majesty had 
not been mistaken. The Empress was going round the rooms 
saying a few words to each guest, and glided through with 
somewhat slow, stately dignity, still retaining some of the grace 
of former years, though her tall slight figure, once so erect, now 
stooped a little—she was getting old, though the fact was not 
to be admitted, and attempts were made, “to repair of years 
the irreparable outrage ””—and on the once pretty hand, held a 
little forward ready to be extended to receive the kiss of homage 
of the favoured few, the glove no longer fitted so faultlessly at 
the tips of the fingers. The Empress as she spoke looked at M. de 
Gontaut, rather an unusual favour, for, as a rule, when “doing 
the circle,”, the next in turn was favoured by the look—a call 
to attention to the coming speech, as it were. The voice and 
the words had a plaintive ring, like an echo of Goethe’s: “ Was 
hat man Dir, Du armes Kind, gethan ?” 

“Do they not treat you with proper consideration ? ” 

“Outwardly, yes, but the substance is hard and painful.” 

M. de Gontaut was speaking low, and the Empress hastily asked 
if he thought anyone might be listening. 

Not exactly—but they might hear,” 
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M. de Nothomb, the Belgian Minister in Berlin, also gave a 
timely word of warning. By virtue of long residence in Berlin 
(he was the “ doyen” of the ministers) and his personal respect- 
ability—complete, utterly correct “respectability,” excluding 
the very possibility of a joke—he had acquired a standing of 
some authority. Moreover, the recent differences between the 
German and Belgian governments had given M. de Nothomb 
unpleasant occasion to form a just appreciation of Bismarck’s 
threatening mood. M. de Nothomb gave M. de Gontaut Biron 
an account of a conversation he recently had with the Chancellor 
and Graf Moltke. Both had declared that France must either 
reduce her armaments or make war. “She is driven into a 
corner and must either commit a folly, or prove inconsistent,” 
and they agreed it would be madness to leave her time to be 
better prepared. 

Bismarck had but little personal intercourse with foreign 
ambassadors; he employed various intermediaries, a plan which 
seemed to leave him full liberty to own or disown assurances 
given, and M. de Gontaut generally had to deal with two men, 
widely different as to mind and appearance, but in the main 
equally serviceable tools for the Chancellor. 

Herr von Bilow (father of the present Chancellor), a reconciled 
“ Holsteiner,” had become Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Berlin. Fair, pale, with eyes in which the iris seemed very full 
and round, but which betrayed no emotions, stout and smooth 
in mind and body, an intangible sort of personality officially, 
and about whom public opinion was divided—as many voices 
in his praise as there were to blame him—he gave one the 
impression of being, what he doubtless was, rather uncomfortable 
as to his position between his former and his new compatriots ; 
a recent convert who stood on the defensive. But there could 
be no doubt as to his ability. His wife was clever and of striking 
presence, quite a grande dame in mind and manner—the sort 
of woman whose sons can hardly fail to make their mark in the 
world, 

Herr von Radowitz was a very different sort of man. Recently 
named Minister-Plenipotentiary to Greece, he had nevertheless 
been sent to St. Petersburg, ostensibly to replace ad interim 
the chargé d affaires who was on leave during the Ambassador's 
absence, but, in reality, as all the diplomatic world well knew, 
to foster a closer alliance between Germany and Russia, with no 
favourable intentions towards France. In appearance as well as 
_ in mind and manner, Herr von Radowitz differed entirely from 
Herr yon Biilow. Thin, nervous, wiry, with quick piercing eye, 
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a choleric disposition, so well under control that anger always 
served his own purpose, appearing to “let out things,” yet, in 
reality, only doing so avec intention, he obediently submitted to 
the Chancellor’s ruthless disowning when a sudden “ face about ” 
seemed expedient ; he could divulge his master’s plans when so 
required, but he neither could, nor dared, betray them without 
' orders, even after dinner—his loquacious hour, as the Chancellor 
averred, 

With these two men, undoubtedly clever in their different ways, 
M. de Gontaut had to fight most of his battles—close fencing. 

It is impossible for anyone who did not actually see Berlin in 
those days to picture the anxiety—uncertain of the future, but 
certain of danger—which pervaded its thinking population. 

Help and advice were freely tendered, but the most earnest 
and friendly of all came from England. The Queen herself 
wrote to the Emperor in June 1875, appealing to him, her old 
friend, to prevent such a calamity, and quoting expressions Field- 
Marshal von Moltke had used. The Emperor, in his answer, 
expressed pain that the Queen should consider him capable of 
disturbing the peace. 


“No one was more convinced than he was that public opinion in the 
whole world would be against whoever provoked a war in Europe.” 


The denial might seem ingeniously worded; it was quite self- 
evident that European public opinion would be against the 
State rash enough to declare war; that German statesmanship 
demanded that France should be brought to put herself in the 
position of peace-breaker was to be read only between the lines. 
It has been said that royal utterances should be accepted, not 
discussed, but it is only fair to remember that the Emperor was 
not always admitted to his full and just share in Bismarck’s 
counsels, as history has already testified on several occasions, 
the most striking, perhaps, being Bismarck’s unjustifiable act in 
reducing—without the monarch’s consent or even knowledge— 
the Emperor's conciliatory telegram of two hundred words, handed 
to him for transmission, to a curt despatch of twenty words, 
which made the declaration of war inevitable on the part 
of France in 1870. Although success had earned Imperial 
forgiveness for such high-handed action, the Emperor was now 
on his guard, and his upright, chivalrous nature revolted almost 
as much as the Crown Prince’s against creating excuses for war 
in order to crush a defeated enemy. 

In the teeth of such universal opposition, Bismarck and the 
General Staff had to give way, Bismarck, who was mighty in 
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all his actions, told mighty lies when he deemed it desirable, 
and he stuck to them as Guizot did to his at the time of the 
Spanish Marriages—as long as it suited him. He was angry 
with his royal master, furious with the “meddlesome” royal 
lady who reigned longer and more wisely than any other 
Sovereign of England, and with bitter sarcasm against her 
suspicions, declared that he had no thought of war! Moltke 
himself now tells us the truth in his correspondence; or did he 
think it would never be published ? 

There can be no doubt that the Queen’s personal intervention 
was a determining factor in the maintenance of peace, supported, 
as it was, by the British Ambassador in Berlin, Lord Odo 
Russell (later Lord Ampthill). He was a past-master in the 
art of handling men, as good a diplomatist as he was witty and 
pleasant in conversation, and one can say no more. His delight- 
fully terse way of expressing deep meaning could baffle even 
Bismarck; for instance, when the Berlin political world was 
greatly disturbed by a rumour that the Chancellor meant to 
remove the Reichstag to Potsdam, in order to have it under 
better control, Bismarck asked Lord Odo Russell if he had 
heard this report. Lord Odo Russell assumed his meditative 
look, stroked his chin, and said with pensive deliberation: “ Yes 
—yes”— then brightly, and looking up to Bismarck’s eyes: 
“A capital thing for your property!” Even the Chancellor was 
surprised, for it was not then generally known that he was a 
landowner in the province. The rumour died away and no more 
was heard of a removal of the Reichstag. . 

Besides this powerful agency for peace, the charm of the 
different embassies as centres of society was of great assistance. 
The English, French, Austrian and even Italian embassies gave 
delightful receptions. We say “even” Italian Embassy, with 
the slight reservation that the Italian Ambassadress’s deafness 
marred the charm of conversation in her house. She was, 
perhaps unjustly, said to have a jealous and critical disposition, 
which she evinced by going about with a large ear-trumpet 
attached toa long tube, which she presented to anyone engaged 
in a lively conversation, with a polite command forthwith to 
repeat that good saying. 

The salons of the other three great embassies were a perfect 
mixture of happy family home life and intellectual pleasures 
which made them singularly attractive. How could it be 
wondered at that the Empress Augusta, born and bred at the 
~ Court of Weimar when it was still under the spell of the glory 
of: Goethe, Schiller, Herder and Wieland (a very hothouse of 
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genuine, though somewhat stilted and conventional worship of 
all literary and intellectual distinction) should have appreciated 
the charm of conversation so different from the war computations 
of the preceding ten years? Or that the Crown Princess, with 
her strong clear mind, highly cultivated, her thoroughly uncon- 
ventional enthusiastic appreciation of all that was good and 
clever, and Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, by nature and 
education witty and charming, when not under the immediate 
shadow of her hard task-master (the Red Prince), should have 
delighted in intercourse so congenial ? 

Bismarck was impervious to such spells, and chafed against the 
foreign influence which through the Princesses worked upon 
royal circles. His conception of a happy evening was a cosy 
Friday “ Bier-Abend ” in the bosom of his family. The Princess 
and their daughter were admitted, for he was a loving husband 
and father, although for other womankind the great man had ill- 
concealed contempt. Yet he always reckoned with the Crown 
Princess’s powerful mind and influence, and in latter days this 
unwilling homage was mixed with remorse and admiration—too 
late! too late! Bismarck’s two sons and a couple of highly 
favoured mortals completed the happy party, and with hearty 
appetite helped to consume goodly portions of raw smoked ham 
and salmon, caviar, plovers’ eggs and similar delicacies, ever 
renewed offerings from enthusiastic admirers. Beer was partaken 
of in German proportions throughout the evening; the supply of 
wine, champagne, beer, sent by devotees on the Chancellor’s 
birthday (the 1st of April, forsooth!) was unlimited, so were the 
cigars, not your poor little silly weaklings, but good, very stout, 
very large reeds bought regardless of expense, girt with that 
golden paper band the very sight of which makes every good 
German’s mouth water. Only such cigars were consumed 
throughout the happy evening, until the atmosphere of the large 
massively furnished rooms of the Chancellor’s residence in the 
Wilhelm Strasse was heavily impregnated with the grey cloud of 
smoke, 

There could evidently be little real sympathy between circles 
whose ideas of social enjoyment were so different, and in that 
autocratic country, and in Holland, had it not so pleased the 
sovereigns, the royal ladies would not have been allowed to sound 
their note of warning. 

Finally, one morning the reading public of Europe was startled 
by Blowitz’s article in the Times under the heading of “The 
seare of war,” and that call was the last blow to the hopes 
entertained by Bismarck and the General Staff. At Court ball 
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the Emperor, who throughout the threatening period had been 
at special pains to be even more friendly than usual to the 
Ambassador, addressed the French military attaché, and, speaking 
purposely loud enough to be heard by several bystanders, said in 
French: “On a voulu nous brouiller, mais c’est fini!” 
Bismarck’s impotent rage was great when he found his 
opportunity escaping, and he vented his anger by endeavouring 
to compass M. de Gontaut’s recall by his own government. Long 
and persistent were his efforts, but his reasons were difficult to 
state, in fact, his grievance was that the Ambassador was 
personally too much liked and too well received by the Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Crown Prince and Princess, as well as by 
Berlin society in general. No stone was left unturned; at last 
Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador in Paris, with 
evident embarrassment handed the Duc Decazes a letter from 
Herr von Bilow, most probably penned much against his will, 
demanding in the Chancellor's name M. de Gontaut’s recall, 
because : 
“Everyone in the embassy, from the ambassador to the clerk of the 
consulate, conspired against the empire ... the ambassador tried to 
dispossess him of the sovereign’s favour ;” and “in England the ministers 
never would tolerate that an ambassador should hold friendly intercourse 
with the members of a party opposed to the cabinet chosen by the 
Queen.” 


Poor England, were her liberty so crippled! 

The Duc Decazes, one of the wisest and best ministers for 
foreign affairs France ever had, was not the man to throw over 
an ambassador who had worked so loyally and with so much self- 
sacrifice to help him in the work of regenerating mutilated 
France. He was not going to make of him a second Arnim, and 
M. de Gontaut Biron only left Berlin in 1877, when his own 
personal longing to return to his quiet home-life could be 
indulged without damage to the cause of France, and without any 
appearance of blame being attached to his conduct of affairs 
during his arduous mission. When he left Berlin there was a 
demonstration of universal and sincere regret such as fow retiring 
ambassadors are cheered by, and on his part true sorrow at 
parting from so many friends and, with few exceptions, opponents 
so loyal and straightforward, that over the barrier which in those 
days inexorably parted the two people, hands could be clasped 
with mutual respect and friendly feelings. 

As one’s thoughts linger on that fading picture of past events, 
one wonders which plans may now lie uppermost in German War 
Office drawers? That the Emperor William II. and his brother 
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Prince Henry are very truly and sincerely fond of England and 
the English there can be no doubt. They would not be the 
grandsons of Queen Victoria and the sons of the Emperor and 
Empress Frederick had they not been taught to be so from their 
babyhood. Their children of course will naturally be more 
exclusively German, and yet another generation will be still 
further removed from their good traditions. 

Possibly, when a new sovereign ascends the throne of Austria, 
it may be thought that one empire of German-speaking people 
would be better than two, and that the northern empire would do 
well to take the southern empire to itself as its weaker portion ? 

Germany firmly believes that to be strong means to be secure 
from aggression, and that to have plans in hand means to be able 
to take advantage of a good opportunity. In any case we have 
been assured that there are plans in the drawers—lacking 
Bismarck’s and Moltke’s genius—but there are plans ! 














An Unknown Quantity. 


“Kina Arruur’s country!” exclaimed the American girl enthusi- 
astically. “And this is the hill of Camelot; and King Arthur 
and all his Round Table are buried underneath it. Isn’t that so, 
Major Sheringham ?” 

The members of the picnic party were scattered in nonchalant 
attitudes of easy self-abandonment over the scented turf; and the 
particular prostrate form addressed, grunted assent from beneath 
the shadow of a hat-brim tilted on to his nose. 

“Do they allow Queen Guinevere in there?” demanded the 
young woman from New York, flinging a pebble with surprising 
accuracy. “Sit up and answer: you are so lazy, you make me 
tired |” 

Sheringham was understood to disclaim all acquaintance with 
the scandals of any age but his own; and the persistent seeker 
after knowledge turned elsewhere. 

“Miss Denston is awake,” said she. “She had a namesake at 
King Arthur’s court, and ought to know. Say, Elaine, tell us 
all about it.” 

Elaine Denston looked up from the lapful of cowslips which 
she was idly gathering into bunches. ‘It is quite true,” she said, 
her clear-cut English accents contrasting with the nasal intona- 
tion of the American. “This was once the city of Camelot, and 
King Arthur and his knights lie in an enchanted sleep beneath 
our feet. And once a year, at midnight on St. John’s Eve, the 
side of the hill opens and the King and all his train ride out in 
full armour on their chargers; there used to be an old shepherd 
in the village who had seen them. And he picked up a shoe cast 
by one of the knights’ horses, and in the morning he found it was 
silver—which proves the story. But Queen Guinevere is not with 
them ; she died and was buried over there—at Glastonbury.” 

She rose to her feet, shading her eyes with her hand as she 
pointed ; and Sheringham rolled over on his side, the better to 
look at her. 
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The scene and the girl were both fair enough to behold. With 
its steep escarpments of an ancient British camp the great 
green hill raised itself against the pure sky, dominating all the 
rich Wessex country for miles around, from the swelling downs 
on the one side which once had echoed to the clash of Alfred’s 
arms, to the wide levels of fen-land on the other, where, in 
winter, floods ,vindicate the claim of distant Glastonbury to 
represent that “island valley of Avalon” made famous by poets. 
Away to the westward, against the sunset, the mysterious Tor, 
to whose safe keeping Joseph of Arimathea consigned the Holy 
Grail until a worthier world should come, was just now clearly 
outlined; it was the serenest hour of evening; the last lark 
was storming the clear profundities of heaven with his last song; 
the still atmosphere was redolent of immemorial romance, and 
the most prosaic might have found themselves moved by some 
thrill of faith and imagination. 

It was on the girl, however, that Sheringham’s attention was 
fixed; and while the flat voice of the Vicar’s wife took up the 
tale, and tags of Arthurian legend and Tennysonian quotation 
were bandied from one to another, he watched her unperceived. 

She was very young, probably not more than nineteen years 
of age, and fresh with that freshness peculiar to English girls 
who have spent the best part of their lives in the country. The 
lines of her figure gave promise of a fine maturity to come; she 
was rather tall, her hair was brown, with gold lights in the 
ripples; and Ler grey eyes wore set far apart beneath fine-drawn™ 
level brows. Her feet and hands were small and beautifully 
formed, and there was about her whole person a tinge of remote- 
ness—something perhaps of resemblance to that “lily maid,” 
whose fanciful name had seemed appropriate to the child born 
under the shadow of Camelot—which set her as far apart from 
the commonplace rectory girls as from the vivacious American. 
Sheringham told himself with a bitter amusement at his own 
plight, that he knew every detail of her looks, that at any hour 
he could have reconstituted her even to her finger tips; and, 
despite its uselessness, the knowledge gave him a kind of 
satisfaction. She was all the present for him; he had intended 
she should be all the future had it not been for the past, which 
had suddenly arisen out of the misty years, and even now was at 
his elbow. 

“Elaine!” called somebody. The girl turned away, and 
Sheringham moved also, to find that past close upon him with 
eyes of mockery. 

“ Well, Sir Lancelot?” said Mrs. Maynard, 
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“ Your smile is inappropriate,” answered Sheringham brusquely, 

“Not at all,” she asserted. ‘Arthur has passed, it’s true, but 
Guinevere remains; and she must make the most of her time, 
poor thing, since it would seem she is not also to be granted 
immortality. Isn’t there a wishing-well somewhere about here? 
I want to go and see it, Phil.” 

“You will find the path muddy,” dissuaded Sheringham. 

Mrs. Maynard lifted the sole of her high-heeled shoe, dis- 
playing an ankle elaborately encased in lace-work, and emerging 
from a profusion of frills, Her ankles were one of her points; 
the trick had been familiar enough to Sheringham in days 
gone by, and he recognised it now with what was very nearly 
a shudder. Elaine was standing close at hand. 

“Miss Denston,” appealed his companion deliberately, “ are my 
shoes thick enough to go to the wishing-well? Major Sheringham 
wants to take me there,” 

The girl came nearer and examined the foot offered to her 
inspection as critically as if she had been invited to a serious 
decision. 

“T think they are quite thick enough,” she pronounced 
gravely. ‘Take the upper path, the other is rougher.” 

But the mention of a wishing-well had attracted the attention 
of the representative of the Western Hemisphere. Her desires, 
she at once declared, were legion; and from such a chance of 
securing their fulfilment, not an Atlantic full of mud should 
debar her. The whole party was set in motion by her energy; 
chance current swept Mrs. Maynard into the clutches of the 
Squire; and, with a sigh of relief, Sheringham dropped behind 
the crowd, returning to where Elaine lingered. 

“You are not going to the well after all?” she asked. 

“My wish might tax its resources too severely,” he told her, 
and she looked at him doubtfully, a touch of perplexity in her 
soft eyes which he remembered with self-reproach to have seen 
there more than once, since that shadow of the past had fallen 
between them. 

Elaine thought she would go home now, she said. It was 
Saturday, and on Saturday she usually attended to the flowers 
in the church. And it was getting late. Captain Clarke would 
bring Mamie back, would he not? Or perhaps it would be better 
if Major Sheringham would go after them. 

Major Sheringham would prefer to walk with her, if she would 
allow it. She assented, and the two went down the hill 
together. 

. The descent of the steep and stony path waa unfavourable 
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to conversation, and they pursued their way for the most part 
in a silence in which, however, there was nothing strained or 
unnatural. Elaine, never expansive, yet always exhaled that 
imperceptible atmosphere of sympathy characteristic of certain 
women ; she had the quality, very rare in young girls, of restful- 
ness; though a little shy, she was never awkward ; with her, to 
talk or to be silent was a matter of free choice which she allowed 
to her friends equally with herself; and if it pleased her often to 
say nothing, to Sheringham at least this had hitherto made her 
only the more charming listener. 

This evening she seemed to find sufficient occupation in her 
own thoughts; and Sheringham, on his side, was inwardly 
revolving for the hundredth time a desperate resolution. 

Six months since, the future had stretched plainly and 
pleasantly enough before him. He had left India, he had come 
into his inheritance, he had fallen in love, and his love story had 
been progressing to a happy conclusion. There had been another 
story in his life, long-past, but old and ugly in its sordid details: 
the story of a leisurely Indian hill-station, of an idle young fool, 
and of a vain unscrupulous woman, with just so much of irre- 
sponsible passion in her nature as made her infinitely dangerous 
to herself and to others. The thing had gone far; it had come 
very near an open catastrophe; the young fool had been honest 
according to his lights, and Sheringham reflected with a thrill of 
horror that, had his own will carried the day, he would long 
ere now have been the husband of a divorced woman. But 
Marguerite Maynard always had her share of worldly common- 
sense. She was a little the older of the two; present income 
and position, though with the incumbrance of an uninteresting 
husband, seemed to her preferable to a hypothetical future; she 
declined the extreme course. 

Then came a separation; on a sudden outbreak of frontier war 
Sheringham was recalled to his regiment, and face to face with 
the realities of life and death, under the sobering shadow of the 
everlasting hills, he had learnt wisdom. A few letters passed, 
but the correspondence died a natural death, and his freedom 
came as a relief. He heard, after awhile, of Maynard’s death, 
and of his widow’s departure from India, and with that the affair 
finally faded into oblivion. The years went by, and he himself 
came home; home tothe pleasant English life the love of which 
was in his blood, home to his own lands and his own people, to 
his clean and wholesome days, home to his meeting with Elaine, 
the very embodiment of his ideal of all that was fair and sweet in 
maidenhood. 


22? 
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Nemesis did not overtake him at once. The world is large in 
a country neighbourhood, and some time passed ere it revealed 
itself, lurking within seven miles of his own lodge-gates. 

Finally, with an admirable irony, it was at the hands of 
Elaine’s own father, amid all the banal surroundings of a dinner 
at the Court, that the blow fell. 

“There’s a lady here you'll like to meet,” was Squire Denston’s 
genial utterance. “You Anglo-Indians all know each other, or 
each other’s friends. Let me introduce you to Mrs. Maynard—a 
neighbour.” 

And out of the forgotten past of eight years ago, Marguerite 
presented herself. 

She had not forgotten, that was obvious from the first. She 
greeted him effusively, claiming old acquaintance; monopolised 
him for the evening with the self-assertiveness which seemed to 
have grown upon her, and released him at last, only upon his: 
promise to call, And since then, he had lived in a torment which 
Dante himself might worthily have added to a new Inferno. 

Had it not been for Elaine, he would have fled the field at once. 
But he was very much in love, and the situation, horrible as it 
was, seemed at first not altogether beyond redemption. Mrs. 
Maynard, on a footing of old friendship merely, might be supported 
until his marriage had been brought about; and on a footing of 
old friendship she had been content for a brief while to remain. 

Little by little, however, he had become conscious that imper- 
ceptibls bonds were tightening round him. With a tact which 
did crelit to her as a woman of the world, no direct allusion to 
the past escaped Marguerite’s lips, but gradually he became 
aware that she was both forcing him into greater intimacy, and 
bent upon making that intimacy apparent to the world—and 
more especially to Elaine. Her opportunities were many, she 
threw herself into Sheringham’s society on every occasion; and 
when to do this was also to bring herself into the neighbour- 
hood of Miss Denston, she seemed to pursue the girl with a 
policy of pin-pricks, the more persistent because of its apparent 
ineffectiveness. 

Elaine, indeed, had herself grown somewhat enigmatic of late. 
Sheringham had hitherto taken her very much for granted; he 
thought her easy to know, and believed that her soul lay open to 
him in its clear simplicity. Yet now unsuspected complexities 
were revealing themselves. How much did she understand; 
what did she guess? She was little more than a child, and she 
had taken his attentions very simply and naturally; had it ever 
even occurred to her that he loved her? And if so, how did she 
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account to herself for the change in him, for his forced neglect of 
her sometimes, for the perpetual claims upon him of another 
woman, and her constant interposition between them? Was she 
hurt? Did she wonder at the postponement of the question 
which Sheringham had intended should long ago have been 
asked? He stole a glance at her, as she stepped smoothly at his 
side; and found no answer to any of his perplexities. Young as 
she was, her garment of gentle reserve was impenetrable. 

Sheringham told himself that the scene of the afternoon had 
brought matters to a definite issue. Mrs. Maynard had gone 
further than ever before ; her attitude to Elaine had been intoler- 
able, and her language to himself had had a meaning impossible 
to mistake. He knew the woman, whose lover he had once been, 
well enough to be sure that, for reasons best known to herself, 
she was determined to throw every possible obstacle between him 
and the girl he now loved. How far she would allow her resent- 
ment to carry her, he could hardly guess; but he was very certain 
that, in her present mood, his tenure of any engagement would be 
entirely at her pleasure. Unless, indeed, Elaine were forearmed 
by full previous knowledge. And he returned to the point he 
had reached in his thoughts a hundred times already. 

Should he, could he, tell her ? 

They had come down to the road, and the grey gables of the 
Court, its mullioned windows blazing back the reflected splendours 
of the sunset, were in view above the trees. Elaine turned aside 
at the lych-gate leading to the church, and passing up the white 
path between the green graves and the weather-worn headstones, 
entered by aside door. Sheringham bared his head as he followed 
her into the sudden silence, The structure was unusually fine 
even for Somerset; one of the latest examples of pre-Reformation 
building, it seemed to have escaped unscathed by Reformation 
zeal, the slender pillars of the nave soared unhurt to meet the 
airy arcades of perpendicular arches; the sixteenth century carved 
bench-ends remained intact, the pride of the Vicar’s heart, and in 
a recess of the Denston Chapel the first master of the Court 
reposed undisturbed upon his tomb, with folded hands, bearing 
mute witness to the flight of the centuries. On a table in tho 
vestry a large basket of flowers had been placed, and Elaine 
moved to and fro carrying the big brass altar vases. Sheringham 
watched her, as she bent her pliant young figure above them ; 
her slender hands, a little browned by the summer sun, busy 
amongst the exquisite blossoms. 

“Do you do this every Saturday?” he asked idly. 

“T have done it since I was fifteen,” answered Elaine, “ Before 
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that I used to come with—my mother.” She dropped her voice 
at the last words, in reverence to the dead. ‘‘I was baptised and 
confirmed here,” she added simply. 

A sort of sick despair seized upon Sheringham. 

Born in the old grey house beside the church; as her father 
and his fathers had been before her, baptised and confirmed within 
it; here was this child’s brief history. Sweet, rare, and pure as 
the flowers she was deftly setting out, what could she know of 
the dark places of life? And who was he, to be soiling her mind 
with so-called enlightenment? The thing was impossible. If 
he should tell her, how could she understand? Shocked and 
horrified she would inevitably be; those extenuating circum- 
stances, which a riper experience might have admitted, would 
assuredly go for nothing in her reckoning. 

And then Elaine spoke again, her thought chiming oddly with 
his own. 

“You must have done so many things,” said she smiling at 
him above the flowers, “ while I have been doing only this.” 

It was almost too much. Sheringham had a human impulse to 
take her and her flowers in his arms together, which a violent 
effort of self-control enabled him to repress. But he could trust 
himself no longer. Some solution must be found. Marguerite, 
after all, might prove reasonable, it might be possible, by breaking 
through the silence as to the past which had hitherto been main- 
tained by both, to come to an agreement with her. Meanwhile 
he must remove himself from his dangerous vicinity, and with 
this idea he rose to ride home. As he turned his horse’s head 
out of the Court gates, something occurred which seemed to point 
his way more clearly. A groom, in Mrs. Maynard’s livery, eet 
into his hands a note in her writing. 


“Come to me to-morrow morning.—M. M.” 


When Sheringham entered Mrs. Maynard’s doors next day, he 
was shown into a small morning-room, with French windows 
overlooking a lawn. It was empty, but he could seo the mistress 
of the house in the garden, and, at the summons of a servant, 
she began to walk towards him. 

As she advanced, Sheringham was suddenly struck afresh by an 
artificiality about her which he found infinitely repellent. She 
was handsome stil], and her looks belied her years; she was 
admirably dressed, if in a style a trifle over-elaborate for the time 
and place; other men, he knew, found her even now more than 
attractive. But, to him, her very proximity was hateful. Involun- 
tarily, with a keen-sightedness fur which he detested himself, he 
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noted the details of her appearance; her figure had lost its 
elasticity and began to show signs of careful management; he had 
brutal suspicions of her complexion; she was too self-consciously 
elegant. On her entry he felt an almost physical revulsion 
against her; the scent diffused by her garments filled him with 
an irritated disgust. 

Marguerite came straight up to him, putting her hand into his. 

“Why didn’t you wait for me yesterday, Phil?” she said. 

The directness of the attack, and the gentleness of her tone, 
were both so unexpected that Sheringham was momentarily 
disconcerted. ; 

“Did you send for me to ask me that?” he inquired. 

“T believe I did,” she said, with a little laugh. ‘“ And I think 
I have a right to know, Phil.” 

Her repetition of his Christian name wasannoying. Sheringham 
recovered himself. 

“Will you tell me, then,” he retorted, “by what right you said 
to Miss Denston what was not true?” 

Mrs. Maynard flushed an angry red. 

“Elaine!” she repeated, “ Elaine again! She seems to occupy 
Lancelot’s thoughts unduly. And, do you know, I am half afraid 
that in your cage the story is about to be reversed. Your Elaine 
doesn’t seem at all inclined to pine away; on the contrary, she 
shows a most uninteresting stolidity.” 

Sheringham endeavoured to keep his temper, whilst Mrs. May- 
nard scrutinized his features critically. 

“Now I come to think of it, it is you who are pining,” said she. 
“You look quite worried.” 

“Marguerite,” asked Sheringham, coming swiftly to the point, 
“what is it that you want?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T want to know,” said Mrs, Maynard slowly, “ whether you 
have quite forgotten—Phil ?” 

“No,” said he, “I have not forgotten, you have not forgotten, 
neither of us can ever forget, any more than the harm that was 
done can ever be undone. But I have come here to-day to know 
from you whether, admitting the wrong, we may not put it behind 
us once for all; and agree to allow each other to make the best 
of our separate lives for the future.” 

Mrs. Maynard burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Excellent, Lancelot!” she cried. “Are you not becoming 
a holy man a little before your time? You were always simple, 
Phil. You ask Guinevere, in fact, to stand out of the way and 
let you marry Elaine in peace.” 
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“Yes,” he said briefly. “That is what I ask.” 

“ And I refuse,” answered Mrs. Maynard. 

“Think,” Sheringham advised her, striving for patience ; “ 
recognise that Iam in your power. What have you to gain by 
wrecking what is left of my life?” 

“In my power,” she echoed, satirically, “surely not! I ama 
very helpless creature; what can I do? You are afraid that 
I will tell that pretty child that you asked me to leave my 
husband for your sake? I could certainly do so, but you have 
only to forestall me. Tell her yourself. If she loves you, what 
have you to fear?” 

Sheringham was silent. 

“Or is she too spotless to be the recipient of such a story?” 
inquired his tormentor. ‘Elaine, you think, might turn her 
back for ever upon Lancelot, if she knew of Guinevere? Ah, 
there comes in the rub! There are drawbacks, you see, in loving 
a saint upon a pedestal.” 

The woman was asserting her woman’s advantage mercilessly. 

Sheringham rose. 

“This is a conversation equally disagreeable to you and to 
myself,” he said. “There is no object in prolonging it.” 

He moved towards the door. 

“Stop, Phil,” said Mrs. Maynard. 

Turning, he met her eyes directed towards him appealingly. 

‘* Forgive me,” she said, “‘ I don’t know why I try to hurt you, 
after all.” 

“T acknowledge your obvious right,” he told her. 

“Sit down again,” she commanded, “I have something more 
to say to you.” 

Sheringham obeyed. 

Phil,” she asked, “ why do you love this girl ?” 

He made a vague gesture without speaking. 

“Have you thought seriously of what you are doing?” 
persisted Marguerite. “What is there in her for you? She is 
a mere child, she is incapable of understanding you, she does not 
know what it is to love—to love in earnest.” 

“T love her,” said Sheringham obstinately. 

“She is prejudiced, and she is stupid,” said Mrs. Maynard. 
* And as she knows nothing of your world, if you marry her, you 
will run your head against that charming combination of qualities 
at every turn.” 

“Your analysis of her character does injustice to your penetra- 
tion,” said Sheringham. 

“But you yourself are the best witness against her!” cried 
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Marguerite. “You acknowledge that you can’t trust her—that 
you can’t trust the justice of her judgment of yourself. She 
doesn’t love you; it is no true love which cannot forgive.” 

Her voice grew suddenly passionate, she made an impulsive 
movement towards him. 

“Phil, Phil,” she pleaded, “don’t you understand? Forget 
her, she is nothing to you, you were never cold. She will repel 
you in the end. Oh, will you force me to speak more plainly? 
Don’t you see—that I love you, and am miserable?” 

Sheringham would have given hearty thanks could the fate of 
Korah at that moment have overtaken him. He was as wretched 
as aman can be in circumstances which make him feel himself 
inevitably a cur; but the earth remained solid beneath his feet, 
and Mrs, Maynard was crying. 

“Marguerite, why must you revive all this?” he asked her 
helplessly. 

She raised her face, unbecomingly tear-stained ; her artificiality 
was gone, and the man felt horribly and ashamedly sorry for her. 

“Does eight years seem so long to you?” she said. “ Have 
I changed so much, Phil? I am nearly as pretty as I was, and 
I think I have loved you all the time. Let us be happy now! 
You love me too, say that you do!” 

Sheringham was silent. 

“Say that you do!” she appealed again. 

He gave no answer, and Marguerite sat up, looking at him 
steadily. 

“You say nothing at all?” she asked. 

Still he was mute ; and with quivering fingers she pushed back 
the hair which was falling about her ears. 

“Very well,” she declared. “Then I have this to say to you. 
You shall never marry Elaine Denston. On the day that you 
ask her to be your wife, I will tell her everything. And I give 
you a week in which to leave her. Now go.” 

He went, and emerged into the outer air with some of the 
sensations of a man who has been swept away by a hurricane, and 
then unceremoniously dropped. 

Marguerite was totally impracticable, and their interview had 
left the situation infinitely worse than it had been at first. 
Assuagement might have been found for mere wounded vanity, 
but this was more; she would never forgive him, and her jealousy 
he knew would prove inexorable. He had not the slightest doubt 
that in every detail of her threat she would be as good as her 
word. She had gone so far as to set a limit within which he was 
to make a definite break with Elaine. He had before him seven 
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days to decide once for all whether to give her up without a 
struggle, or to risk everything in an appeal to her. 

Sheringham withdrew from society. He spent his hours alone, 
in long solitary walks and rides, absorbed in the wretched 
perplexity which cheated him of his sleep at night, and traced 
haggard lines of doubt and self-torment upon his face. Judgment 
indeed had come upon him. It was a singular irony of circum- 
stance that, through the very qualities which had drawn him to 
Elaine, he was likely to lose her. Her youth, her innocence, her 
bringing up as a motherless girl in a quiet home, all that had set 
her apart from the gossiping, flirting, match-making, Anglo- 
Indian world he had just quitted, had held him from the first, 
and in these lay his undoing. Had she been older and more 
experienced he could have spoken, a girl with two or three 
Indian seasons behind her would have grasped the situation at 
once, she might have blamed, but in the end she would probably 
have absolved him. But Elaine was incalculable. His arguments 
brought him always back to the same point. And the more his 
chances of gaining her receded to the vanishing point, the more 
lovely and lovable she seemed to his aching imagination. 

So in indecision and inaction five days went by, and on the sixth 
further seclusion became impossible. Sheringham recollected a 
long-standing engagement in the neighbourhood, non-fulfilment 
of which without palpable ground of excuse could not fail to 
constitute an unforgivable offence; he would see Elaine, if to 
see her would be but to add to his unhappiness, and with this 
reckless resolve he ordered his horse. 

The garden party was one of those gatherings of the sheep 
and goats, by means of which conscientious country hostesses 
seek to discharge their social obligations for the year, and it 
partook of the usual characteristics of such entertainments, 
exaggerated, as it seemed to Sheringham, to more than usual 
dulness. In his mood of unreason, the trivialities of the after- 
noon appeared expressly designed for his exasperation ; his sense 
of humour was for the moment in abeyance; that fools could be 
found to skip about at tennis disgusted him; the innocent 
pairing off of couples in quiet by-ways insulted afresh his 
tingling susceptibilities; he could hardly command a polite 
response to the casual greetings of acquaintances. His morbid 
self-consciousness read suspicion in Squire Denston’s hearty 
reproach for his recent defection; and when he caught a glimpse 
of Elaine in the distance he fancied that she was avoiding him. 
Mrs. Maynard came late, her pointedly formal recognition 
stamping her as relentless. 
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Sheringham’s depression presently changed to an irritability 
almost past control. The crowd, the chatter, the inane laughter, 
all oppressed his fretted nerves beyond endurance; he had been 
a fool to come; he wanted to go, but to depart so early would be 
to awaken the curiosity of his hostess. He looked round for a 
chance of escape. The house and grounds were known to him, 
and seeking a secluded path in a remote shrubbery, he lit a cigar, 
and felt a degree more at peace. His impatience returned 
however as a turn in the winding walk-track brought into view 
a rustic bench already occupied. To break in upon a téte-d-téte 
was his last desire, and he was withdrawing noiselessly, when 
something familiar in what he could see of the dress struck him, 
and he advanced a step farther. 

There was only one person there, and it was Elaine. At sight 
of her it dawned upon him, for the first time, that the five days 
just past might have meant something to her as well as to 
himself—so undoubted was the alteration in her looks. Her 
colour had faded, there were blue shadows beneath her long 
lashes, and her mouth was set into lines of self-repression. She 
was sitting perfectly still, her hands folded in her lap, gazing 
out in front of her, with a pathetic expression in her usually 
serene grey eyes. 

Sheringham took a hasty step to her side, and Elaine made a 
gesture as if to repel him. The shock of his sudden appearance 
seemed to have deprived her entirely of the self-possession which 
usually sat so sweetly upon her. 

“Oh, please go away!” she said helplessly, as a child might 
have spoken. “My head aches so!” 

Sheringham realised at the same moment that his final choice 
was before him, and that he had no choice at all. He could not 
leave her. If ho had but one chance, upon that he must risk 
everything. 

He sat down beside her, conscious of her startled shrinking. 

And while he yet hesitated, seeking words in which to clothe 
his tale, it became apparent that his decision was after all too late. 

With impatient footsteps and rustling garments, Mrs. Maynard 
came upon them. 

That she was in a tempest of some sort was obvious ; Sheringham 
knew the symptoms of old, and, before the expression of her eyes, 
nerved himself at once to meet the worst that she could do. He 
turned, and Elaine rose. 

“Please don’t get up, Miss Denston,” said Mrs. Maynard ; 
“TI am sorry to disturb your little flirtation, but I want Major 
Sheringham to drive me home.” 
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At the older woman’s audacity, the girl seemed to rally her 
self-control With an attempt at her ordinary manner she held 
out her hand to Sheringham. 

“Good-bye,” she faltered. 

“ Elaine, may I stay ?” he asked. 

She looked at him blankly, and he retained her hand in his. 

“May I stay,” he repeated, “in spite of anythimg yoa may 
hear in the next five minutes?” 

Mrs. Maynard broke in, as Elaine opened her lips to speak: 

“Stop!” she commanded in authoritative tones. “You shall 
know what you are doing, Miss Denston. Take your hand out of 
his. He is mine, not yours.” 

Elaine stood exactly as she was. 

“Is it true?” she asked of Sheringham, in almost inaudible 
tones. 

“Tt is not,” he told her, ‘I love you.” 

With a sudden nervous movement, Marguerite snatched the 
lace-edged handkerchief she wore in her bosom, and began 
plucking at it with shaking fingers. She was trembling from 
head to foot. 

“T will tell you what is true,” she said, in an unnatural voice. 
“* He loved me once, whatever he may do now. He was my lover 
—my lover—do you understand, you child? And if I would have 
left my husband, he would have married me—he would have married 
a divorced woman, Ask him!” 

At her words, a curious change passed over Elaine’s face. It 
was as if into the grey pools of her eyes'a stone had been dropped 
which shivered the calm surface of their innocence, spreading 
into ever widening ripples of awakenment. Sheringham had 
never seen her blush before, but she coloured now to the very 
tips of her small ears. 

“Is it true?” she asked him again, monotonously repeating 
the same words. 

“That is the truth,” he said, letting fall her hand. 

All three stood silent. She turned to Mrs. Maynard. 

“Tf things were—as you say,” she began, choosing her phrases 
slowly, “if he loved you, and you loved him, and did not love your 
husband—why did you not go away with him and marry him?” 

The question was the very last which either of her companions 
had expected from her. Sheringham looked at her in absolute 
disbelief of his senses, and Mrs. Maynard was taken aback. The 
girl had lighted too precisely upon the weak spot in her case; she 
was disconcerted ; and in her reply she ventured too far. 
_.“ One doesn’t give up everything quite so easily,” she said. 
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“So easily!” repeated Elaine. She drew herself up a little, 
looking down upon Marguerite from beneath her level brows. 

“T think I see,” she said. “ You went as far as it was con- 
venient to go—as far as it amused you to go; just as it has 
amused you, since you have lived here, to take Lady Vernon’s son 
away from the girl he was engaged to, and to come between 
Mrs. Heywood and her husband. And I suppose you made 
Major Sheringham very unhappy, just as you have made the other 
men unhappy. You say you loved him. I don’t think yours was 
a good way of loving.” Her tones were not in the least accusatory ; 
she spoke as if simply stating facts, and neither Sheringham nor 
Mrs. Maynard found a word to say. It was the girl who was 
mistress of the situation. 

“ Has it been this all the while?” she demanded of Sheringham. 
“Tf you cared, why did you not tell me?” 

“T cared too much, and was afraid of losing you,” he answered. 

“You thought I should not understand,” said Elaine. “I know 
I often can’t say what I mean very well. But as I have no mother, 
I have always had to think a good deal for myself. And though 
we are very quiet here, one cannot help seeing things.” 

She was ignoring Mrs. Maynard altogether, and the latter, 
recovering her presence of mind, realised that the day was lost, 
and faced the fact with characteristic decision. 

“You have sense, after all,” she said, with an unpleasant laugh. 
“ Lancelot’s luck is better than he deserves. As Guinevere must 
certainly be de trop in this scene of sentiment, perhaps I had 
better leave you.” 

She walked away. Elaine, the severity of youth on her brow, 
looked after her impassively till her steps had died away. Then 
she faced her companion, seeming about to speak once more, 
But meeting his eyes she hesitated, suddenly confused. As if the 
previous strain had been too much for her, her composure now 
broke down. Tears welled to her lashes, her lips began to quiver; 
she stood there subdued, trembling. Regret, appeal, a kind of 
terror of the unknown feeling within her, the passage from her 
serene girlhood into a woman’s heritage of love and pain, mingled 
together in her speechless distress; and the pathos of seeing her 
80 shaken, struck a new root of almost fearful tenderness deep 
down into the heart of the man at her side. Sheringham came 
nearer, taking her hands very gently in his own. 

“You know the past,” he said. “ What is my future to be?” 

Mutely she yielded to the touch which drew her, and turned to 
face it with him. 

K. F. Hitts. 








Che Sage of Concord. 


Critics who deal with American literature as something other 
than a branch of English literature are generally divided into 
two parties when it comes to naming the greatest, the most 
individual, of American authors. Some place Edgar Allan Poe 
and some place Nathaniel Hawthorne in the pre-eminent position. 
When, leaving the important matter of artistry out of the 
question, we come to consider who is the most remarkable 
thinker among trans-Atlantic men of letters, there is no likeli- 
hood of divided allegiance. Ralph Waldo Emerson occupies a 
commanding position among those authors who are such because 
the written word is the best means of communicating to their 
fellows their own new thoughts or new co-ordination of the 
thoughts of the past. 

Emerson is a philosopher—one who may be looked upon as 
almost the first of the people’s philosophers, as they may be 
differentiated from the academic philosophers, those who dwell on 
Argive heights and commune only with disciples who expound 
their teaching to the world. He is the philosopher of that new 
renaissance which synchronises more or less closely with the 
spread of cheap printing, the growth of the newspaper press, the 
increase of facilities of communication, the demand for universal 
education—for the spreading of culture over the whole surface 
instead of limiting it to one or two special places for hot-bed 
purposes. With this new renaissance of the nineteenth century, 
it is not surprising to find the people’s philosopher arising in 
the great Western democracy where the effects of that renaissance 
have been perhaps in some ways most marked. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born just one hundred years ago— 
on May 25, 1803—and he died on April 27, 1882; his working 
life thus coincided more or less closely with the two mid-quarters 
of the century, on which his mind has left its impress in such & 
way as he himself would have chosen. How much this is the 
case is illustrated again and again. I was recently reading a 
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work of fiction in which the author, after quoting a line, referred 
to it sneeringly as this “ platitude” of Emerson’s, without having 
paused to consider that it was not trite when Emerson uttered it, 
while its triteness now is a compliment to the utterer. The new 
thought of yesterday, repeated to-day, becomes a platitude 
to-morrow; the credit of originality belonging none the less 
surely to the speaker of yesterday. Emerson’s thought has 
thus become so largely assimilated by the children and grand- 
children of the contemporaries whom he originally addressed, 
that it is difficult to realise the freshness of his work when he 
began—now close upon seventy years ago—to lecture on ideals 
of conduct. 

Born in Boston, Emerson was the son of an Unitarian minister, 
and could count seven New England divines among his immediate 
ancestry. Of those forbears the one it is well to think of in 
relation to Ralph Waldo is the Reverend Joseph Emerson, a 
man who nightly prayed that no descendant of his might ever 
be rich. Self-reliance—the greatest of the virtues on the value 
of which he was to insist—sincerity in all things, and a healthy 
love of ideals came as by inheritance to the lad, and were fostered 
by the circumstances of his upbringing. His father died when 
Ralph was but a child of eight, and the family means were so 
straitened that he experienced something of that healthily “ hard” 
life under which genius in the new world developed now into an 
Emerson, a Whittier, a Whitman or a Thoreau, and now into a 
Lincoln or a Garfield. To an eccentric but “saintly” aunt the 
fature philosopher owed much of the bent of his genius; early 
impressed by the latent power of her young relative, she was an 
active force in moulding his mind and character. 

After Emerson at the age of eighteen had graduated at 
Harvard—where he was surpassed in college distinctions by 
his two brothers—he spent two or three years assisting his elder 
brother in a Boston school. But the work was irksome to him, 
his instinct being for quiet contemplation rather than the 
frittering away of days over conventional and insignificant 
matters. Here again his aunt, Mary Moody, proved an influence 
reinforcing his own desires; she urged him to seek a course ot 
life more self-reliant than that of teaching in a girls’ school— 
one in which he could retire and commune with nature and his 
own thoughts. Not being endowed with worldly wealth—Joseph 
Emerson’s prayer had been answered so far—the church seemed 
to offer the best career, and Emerson pursued the necessary 
studies at Cambridge (Mass.). In 1826 he was, in the quaint 
wording of the diploma, “ approbated to preach.” 
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In 1829 he married, and was appointed minister of a Boston 
Unitarian church. Two years later his wife died, and shortly after 
he found that his changing views were in ill accord with his con- 
gregation, and therefore resigned his pastorate. Henceforward he 
only preached occasionally as a minister, never taking charge of 
a parish again; yet a preacher he was essentially, a preacher- 
philosopher of a kind which the world had not heard before. 
His philosophy was given out mostly in the original form of 
lectures, but these lectures were, in reality, sermons, though 
sermons of a glorified kind. At the close of the year that had 
seen him so severely tried, first by the loss of his wife and 
secondly by his break with a congregation with which he had 
up to the sermon of separation been on the pleasantest terms, 
Emerson sailed for Europe. After visiting the South, he came 
to England, “hoping to see the faces of three or four writers— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De Quincey, and the latest and 
strongest contributor to the critical journals, Carlyle; and I 
suppose if I had sifted the reasons which led me to Europe, when 
I was ill and was advised to travel, it was mainly the attraction 
of these persons.” All of these but De Quincey he met, as he 
describes in the first chapter of the “English Traits,” written 
after his second journey over the Atlantic in 1847. 

The meeting with Carlyle was the beginning of a very remark- 
able literary friendship—remarkable not only on account of the 
likenesses and dissimilarities of the two authors. Carlyle had 
already made something of a reputation as contributor to the 
London Magazine and Edinburgh Review, and other periodicals ; 
his only book up to 1833 was the anonymous “ Life of Schiller” 
of 1825, and some translations, including “ Wilhelm Meister,” so 
that he was yet very far from having established his great 
reputation with the reading public. Emerson, so far as the 
wider world than that of Boston was concerned, had done nothing. 
he had been a school teacher out of sympathy with his calling, 
he had been a minister of religion whose mental development 
necessitating modification of an article of faith had caused 
him to sever connection with his church. Henceforward his 
profession, so far as he can be said to have had one, was that of 
public lecturer. At the time of the visit to Ecclefechan, however, 
he also had no established reputation. 

He and Carlyle soon recognised each other’s genius. The friend- 
ship thus begun was life-long, and some of its rich fruits are to be 
seen in the two volumes in which the correspondence of the sage 
of Chelsea (to whom, by the way, Mr. John Morley has denied 
the name of sage) and the sage of Concord has been given to the 
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world, Emerson was the means of introducing Carlyle’s writings 
to American readers, and of obtaining for the author some of the 
profits of the American editions of his books; Carlyle did a like 
service for Emerson, introducing the two series of his “ Essays” 
in 1841 and 1844, and inveighing vehemently against the 
“ pirates,” 

aan Russell Lowell, writing of Emerson in “The Fable 
for Critics”—that wonderful medley of wit and keen criticism 
set in Hudibrastic rhymings—said : 


“There are persons mole-blind to the soul’s make and style 
Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and Carlyle,” 


and went on to differentiate them in a series of neat couplets, the 
main difference noted being that “the one’s two-thirds Norseman, 
the other half Greek.” As masters of literary method they are 
most diverse; the slightest comparison of what Mr. Meredith has 
dubbed the “ wind-in-the-orchard style” of Carlyle with the 
mosaic method of Emerson illustrates this at once. They began 
to preach to the world at about the same time, and each from 
a markedly individual standpoint. Each, too, had a message 
disquieting to smug self-satisfaction; each was in a sense an 
iconoclast, but Emerson only in so far as he was an idealist of a 
very rare kind; he attacked conformity of all sorts; be yourself 
is his insistent lesson, if it be not an impertinence to attempt to 
reduce into two words the tenour of a long life’s teaching. And 
here we may find something of a likeness to Carlyle’s “ Not what 
I have, but what I am is my inheritance.” 

Emerson has been denied the title of philosopher on the 
grounds that he did not formulate a “system,” which is surely an 
unnecessary narrowing of the signification of the word. He was 
a lover of wisdom of an uncommonly thorough kind, a thinker 
on moral matters who could mint his thoughts in golden phrases 
which should pass current with all thinking men. He stands as 
the chief figure in the great religious movement which charac- 
terised the intellectual development of America during the mid- 
part of the nineteenth century. Although the Transcendental 
movement manifested itself in some measure in England, it was 
mainly a development of thought in New England. It was as 
though the great nation of the West was progressing too rapidly 
in a material and commercial sense. A number of persons 
embracing something not far removed from poverty, determined 
to live in the spirit, to devote themselves to “the eternal trinity 
of Truth, Goodness and Beauty,” to stand aside from the rush for 
place, power and dollars, and devote themselves to the cultivation 
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and development of the mind, the soul, the spirit, to be con- 
templative rather than active—or only active so far as was 
necessary to the obtainment of the essentials for a life of 
simplicity. 

To this movement belonged some men and women of unusual 
talent—Henry David Thoreau, the poet and recluse of Walden; 
Bronson Alcott, the impractical dreamer ; Jones Very, the mystical ; 
Theodore Parker, “our Savonarola;” and Margaret Fuller, a 
“rich and brilliant genius.” Said Emerson himself of this 
band, with a quiet humour which is often characteristic of, 
though never obtrusive in, his writings— 


“ Amidst the downward tendency and proneness of things, when every 
voice is raised for a new road or another statute or a subscription of 
stock; or an improvement in dress, or in dentistry; for a new house or 
a larger business; for a political party or the division of an estate ;—will 
you not tolerate one or two solitary voices in the land speaking fur 
thoughts and principies not marketable or perishable ? ” 


One of the most remarkable attempts to translate the Transcen- 
dental theorising into practice was the Brook Farm colony, estab- 
lished about ten miles from Boston “to ensure a more natural 
union between intellectual and manual labour.” Many celebrated 
men and women were associated with the experiment, which 
lasted for several years ; but Emerson, while sympathising heartily 
with the ideas out of which the Association sprang, did not join 
it. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was at Brook Farm for about a 
year, made great use of the experience gained there in “The 
Blithedale Romance,” though he disclaimed any attempt at 
portraiture of actual experimentalists. Emerson, while doing full 
justice to the value of the ideas on which it was based, wrote of 
this Socialistic Colony with characteristic humour; “it was a 
perpetual pic-nic, a French Revolution in small, an Age of Reason 
in a patty-pan.” 

Transcendentalism has been described as an assertion of the 
inalienable integrity of man; of the immanence of Divinity 
in instinct, and in that definition we get a summary of the 
Emersonian philosophy :— 

“On the somewhat stunted stock of Unitarianism, whose characteristic 
dogma was trust in human reason as correlative to supreme wisdom, had 
been grafted German Idealism, as taught by masters of the most diverse 
schools—by Kant and Jacobi, Fichte and Novalis, Schelling and Hegel, 
Schleirmacher and De Wette; by Madame De Stael, Cousin, Coleridge 
and Carlyle; and the result was a vague yet exalting conception of the 
Godlike nature of the human spirit. Transcendentalism, as viewed by its 
disciples, was a pilgrimage from the idolatrous world of creeds and rituals 
to the temple of the Living God in the soul.” 
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It was Emerson who came to be looked upon by the world, and 
not unnaturally, as the central figure of this notable band; he 
and Thoreau are the only two whose writings still exercise the 
printing press to any appreciable extent. That Emerson should 
remain the chief voice of nineteenth century Transcendentalism is 
not remarkable: Thoreau is remembered far less for his transcen- 
dentalism than for his beautiful descriptions of natural scenery 
and other aspects of the seasons, for his gift in a rare degree of 
the seeing eye, and for his record of the experimental years at 
Walden pond. Thoreau, too, was a dreamer where Emerson was a 
wide-eyed man of far greater range, one who joined to the wisdom 
of the Porch something of the imagination of Parnassus and the 
‘cuteness and sense of humour of Wall Street. 

Yet’ Emerson disclaimed any leadership in the movement of 
which he was the most striking, the most influential member, for 
it is a remarkable fact that he, the dominating genius of the 
movement, should also be its most widely known and most 
generally popular exponent. Gifted with a power of expressing 
things clearly and simply, often packing the highest thought 
into a sentence of about a dozen words—a veritable Poor Richard 
in matters of the intellect—he had an easy advantage over his 
fellow-workers less richly endowed both in greatness of thought 
and in the power of simply interpreting it. 

What has been grandiloquently described as the Declaration of 
American Intellectual Independence—following two generations 
later, and yet prematurely, upon the declaration of political 
independence—was delivered at Cambridge (Mass.) on August 
31st, 1837, when Emerson addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
on the American scholar. He described the American people as 
having been too busy to retain anything more than a love of 
letters, and the retaining of that he considered a precious sign of 
an indestructible instinct :— 


“Perhaps the time is already come when it ought to be, and will be, 
something else; when the sluggard intellect of this continent will look 
from under its iron lids and fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of 
dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands draws 
to a close. The millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot 
always be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions 
arise, that must be sung, that will sing themselves.” 


If these utterances were premature in 1837—are in a measure still 

premature—they yet foreshadowed an imminent development ; 

they were made at a time when there was a great awakening of 

the literary spirit in America, Washington Irving and William 
2Fr2 
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Cullen Bryant were then the representative Westerners in the 
world of letters, but within the two or three decades next following 
the chief body of American literature as it is known to-day was 
to be produced—Hawthorne, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Holmes, and the lecturer himself, were to win 
for themselves not merely local or national celebrity, but a fame 
wide as is the market for books in the English language. It isa 
fact, too, which might be worth special consideration, that this 
sudden growth of the literary spirit synchronised more or less 
closely with the growth of the agitation which culminated in the 
freedom and peace-giving Civil War of the sixties. Here we are 
concerned, not with the larger theme, but with the position of 
Emerson alone; and not specially with his position towards the 
great political movement of his time—though in that, too, we find 
a test of character and of genius—but with his life and work as a 
whole, so far as they may be indicated in a brief article. 

In 1835 he married Miss Lydia Jackson of Plymouth, and 
settled down in Concord, that beautiful village a few miles from 
Boston, which is likely to be for many generations the chief 
literary shrine of the New World. Thither while he lived many 
visitors, humble and distinguished, came to pay homage to genius, 
and thither many pilgrims fare to visit the rock-marked grave 
where the sage was finally laid at the foot of a pine in Sleepy 
Hollow, that most beautiful of all places of the dead. 

Emerson’s books are mostly formed out of his lectures. For 
many years he was a public lecturer—one who passed up and 
down the country uttering his philosophy of life, preaching the 
dignity of simple, self-respecting manhood, impressing upon 
countless individuals the paramount importance of the individual. 
In 1847-48 he visited England for the second time, and lectured 
in many centres, his published works having made him known as 
one of the greatest and most individual of the new band of distin- 
guished American writers. For a third time he visited Europe 
in 1872 when his health was broken down from shock consequent 
upon the destruction of his house by fire.* Ten years later he 
died, his last years having been passed in honoured retirement with 
the dignity befitting a serene old age following upon a well-spent 
life. His work had been accomplished and acknowledged, and he 
himself was honoured and beloved wherever that work had 
penetrated. His career as lecturer had perhaps prepared the 
way for the wide acceptance of his books, for never had philosopher 
come into personal contact with so many people. The kindly 
presence, the musical voice, the absolute sincerity of the speaker 


* The house was rebuilt by public subscription, 
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became traditional with those who had heard him, and thus was 
his influence widened. 

It has been said that Emerson formed his books out of his 
lectures, which were in turn built up from thoughts jotted down 
in complete sentences in his note-book—that his style was that of 
a literary worker in mosaic; at times we seem almost to recognise 
the independent forming of successive sentences, so close is the 
thought, so completely is it packed into its single sentence. At 
times on the other hand—and by no means rarely—we get a 
continuity of thoughts set forth in noble prose in which we 
recognise a haunting rhythmic quality ; as in this passage on the 
condition of the poet :— 


“Thou shalt leave the world and know the muse only. Thou shalt not 
know any longer the time, customs, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
but shalt take all from the muse. For the time of towns is tolled from 
the world by fuuereal chimes, but ia nature the universal hours are 
counted by succeeding tribes of animals and plants, and by growth of joy 
on joy. God wills also that thou abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and 
that thou be content that others speak for thee. Others shall be thy 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and worldly life for thee ; 
others shall do the great and resounding actions also, Thou shalt lie 
close hid with nature, and canst not be afforded to the Capitol or the 
Exchange. The world is full of renunciations and apprenticeships, and 
this is thine; thou must pass for a fool and a churl for a long season. 
This is the screen and sheath in which Pan has protected his well-beloved 
flower, and thou shalt be known only to thine own, and they shall console 
thee with tenderest love. And thou shalt not be able to rehearse the 
names of thy friends in thy verse, for an old shame before the holy ideal. 
And this is the reward: that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the 
impression of the actual world shall fall like summer rain, copious but 
not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou shalt have the whole 
land for thy park and manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, without 
tax and without envy; the woods and the rivers thou shalt own; and 
thou shalt possess that wherein others are only tenants and boarders. 
Thou true Jand-lord! sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, or water 
flows, or birds fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, wherever the 
blue heaven is hung with clouds or sown with stars, wherever are forms 
with transparent boundaries, wherever are outlets into celestial space, 
wherever is danger and awe and love, there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, 
shed for thee, and though thou shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt 
not be able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble.” 


Beautiful, too, are passages such as this, where felicity of thought 
rae ease Of style combine to make the reader realise the state 
escribed :— 


“There are days which occur in this climate, at almost any season of 
the year, wherein the world reaches its perfection, when the air, the 
heavenly bodies, and the earth, make a harmony, as if nature would 
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indulge her offspring; when, in these bleak upper sides of the planet, 
nothing is to desire that we have heard of the happiest latitudes, and we 
bask in the shining hours of Florida and Cuba; when everything that 
has life gives sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the ground 
seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. These halcyons may be looked 
for with a little more assurance in that pure October weather, which we 
distinguish by the name of the Indian summer. The day, immeasurably 
long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide fields. To have lived 
through all its sunny hours, seems longevity enough. The solitary places 
do not seem quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, the surprised man 
of the world is forced to leave his city estimates of great and small, wise 
and foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off his back with the first step 
he makes into these precincts. Here is sanctity which shames our 
religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. Here we find nature 
to be the circumstance which dwarfs every other circumstance, and judges 
like a god all men that come to her. We have crept out of our close and 
crowded houses into the night and morning, and we see what majestic 
beauties daily wrap us in their bosom. How willingly we would escape 
the harriers which render them comparatively impotent, escape the 
sophistication and second thought, and suffer nature to intrance us. 
The tempered light of the woods is like a perpetual morning, and is 
stimulating and heroic. The anciently reported spells of these places 
creep on us.” 


It has been objected that Emerson, if we accord him the name 
of philosopher, was a philosopher without a system. Well, no one 
s0 far as I am aware has ever tried to build up a system out 
of his books as he built up a book out of his lectures, a lecture 
out of his notes. His philosophy was mainly concerned with 
the insistence upon one central idea variously presented—“ the 
infinitude of the private man ;” “ let the soul be erect and all will 
go well;” “the will constitutes the man;” “nothing is at last 
sacred but the integrity of thy own mind.” The advice “be 
thyself” may be old, but has never been more insistently offered, 
more convincingly, more admirably presented than in the works 
of Emerson. Whatever the title of his lecture or essay might be, 
it has been said the theme was always the same presented in some 
new and illuminating fashion, “‘ there is a divine Providence in 
the world which will not save us but through our own co-opera- 
tion”; “the highest revelation is that God is in every man.” 


“The soul of God is poured into the world through the thoughts of 
men. The world stands on ideas and not on iron or cotton, and the iron 
of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source of all the elements is moral 
force. As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, ag the bird on the air and the 
planet on space in its flight, so do nations of men and their institutions 
rest on thoughts.” 


The least well known aspect of Emerson is as poet. While it 
has long been the fashion to decry or ignore his verse in this 
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country, lines from that verse have been added to our stock of 
familiar quotations. One of the younger generation of American 
poets has summed up the qualities of Emerson’s poetry in, 


“ B’en when harsh the numbers be 
There’s an inward melody; 
And when sound is one with sense, 
"Tis a bird’s song—sweet, intense.” 


To read Emerson is to be heartened for the struggle of life; he 
is fresh, invigorating, tonic. It may be as has been suggested 
that he loved man but was not fond of men, yet by that very 
unusual attitude of mind he was best fitted for influencing men ; 
by seeing the moral best for the whole race, he made his highest 
appeal to the average individual. 

Water JERROLD. 











Gentleman Ger. 


THERE was undoubtedly something about Ger Ffolliot that 
people liked. Ifa boy has four brothers and three sisters, and is 
himself eight years old and the youngest but one, it says a good 
deal for him when all those brothers and sisters instinctively 
turn to him for sympathy and assistance in any “row”; and 
rows were by no means infrequent occurrences in the Ffolliot 
household. 

Grantley Ffolliot, Squire of Redmarley in the county of Garset- 
shire, did not appreciate the blessings heaped upon him by 
providence in the shape of so numerous a family, and from their 
earliest years manifested a strong determination that his children 
should not be spoilt by any injudicious sparing of the rod. His 
rules and regulations were as the sands of the sea for number, 
and as they all tended in the same direction, namely, to the 
effacement of his lively and ubiquitous offspring, it is hardly 
surprising that such a large and healthy family, in a by no 
means spacious house, found it difficult, not to say impossible, to 
attain to his ideal of the whole duty of children. 

Although a desire not to transgress his regulations regarding 
silence and decorum in such parts of the house as were within 
earshot of his study was strong in the children—knowing how 
swift and sure was the retribution overtaking such offenders— 
yet, however willing the spirit, the flesh was weak, and succumbed 
to temptations to jump whole flights of stairs, to slide down 
banisters, arriving with a sounding bump at the bottom, and 
occasionally to bang the schoolroom door in the faces of pursuing 
brethren. 

Thus it was that strangers, ringing the bell at the Hall, wero 
on being admitted, confronted by large cards on the opposite 
wall bearing such devices as, “Be sure you shut the door 
quietly,” “Do not speak loudly,” “Go round to the back if 
possible”; and it is related of one timid cleric that, on reading 
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the aforesaid directions (which were only supposed to apply to 
the children) he incontinently fled, before the astonished parlour- 
maid could stop him, and, as enjoined, knocked gently at the back 
door some five minutes afterwards. 

Squire Ffolliot suffered from nerves. He was by temperament 
and tradition quite unfitted to be either a country gentleman or 
the father of a large family. A series of unexpected deaths had 
brought him the somewhat encumbered property of Redmarley, 
while he was fellow and tutor of a certain college at Oxford that 
prides itself on its extreme sweetness and lucidity in matters of 
culture. He was a man who liked his comforts about him, and 
by nature of a contemplative and ssthetically studious turn, saw 
no good reason why his learned leisure should suffer interruption 
or his delicate susceptibilities be ruffled by such incongruities 
as the loud voices and inharmonious movements of a set of 
thoughtless children. 

Above all was he singularly unable to bear with equanimity 
the strain upon his income that such a large family entailed. 
He was awe-inspiring in manner, handsome and dignified in 
person, and very distant and inclined to be didactic in his inter- 
course with the surrounding neighbours. He had a fine taste in 
old prints and old port, and every spring his health necessitated 
a somewhat lengthened stay in an “oasis” which he had “ dis- 
covered,” go he said, in the South of France. There he communed 
with nature, and manifested a nice appreciation of the artistic 
efforts of his host’s excellent cook. 

Thus the management both of property and children was left 
almost entirely to Mrs. Ffolliot, and to those children—what was 
she not? 

For them, “ Mother” signified everything that was kind and 
gay and gracious, and above all, understanding. Other people 
might be stupid and attribute evil intention to catastrophes 
which, while certainly unfortunate in their results, were wholly 
unpremeditated ; but mother always gave the offender the benefit 
of the doubt; not infrequently, by the charms of her person and 
conversation, so effectually turning away the wrath of the irate 
neighbour (generally a farmer) that no hint of the escapade 
reached the Squire’s ears. For the fact was, that being so tightly 
kept at home the young Ffolliots were often a nuisance when 
they went abroad; and as there were such a lot of them, some 
of them generally were abroad, and in their train did mischief 
and destruction follow. 

“T suppose,” said Ger, shifting somewhat uneasily on his seat, 
“that we must look upon father as a cross.” 
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“He certainly zs jolly cross,” answered Grantley, the eldest 
brother, sixteen years old and senior prefect in his “house” at 
school. “He should just hear the row we kick up on match 
nights when we’ve won, and nobody says a syllable.” 

“But I mean,” Ger persisted, still wriggling as though unable 
to attain a comfortable position, “that if father was as nice as 
mother we should be too happy, and it wouldn’t be good for us: 
like the people in the stories, you know, when they’re too well 
off misfortunes come.” 

“T don’t think,” said Grantley, drily, “that there is the 
slightest need for us to dread misfortune on that score. But 
cheer up, Ger! It'll soon be time for the pater to go abroad, and 
nobody will get whacked for six long weeks.” 

Only that afternoon Grantley had unbent sufficiently to lead 
the attacking party in a battle that raged up and down the back 
staircase, in and out of the schoolroom, and even down the sacred 
front stairs and into the hall. For the Squire was presiding at 
a “ Browning Society” in the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Ffolliot 
had gone to meet a fayourite nephew at the station. All would 
have gone well but that the Browning meeting was of unusually 
short duration, and the Squire returned, tired and rather cross, 
just as Ger was rallying his routed forces by beating a tattoo 
with a hairbrush on his father’s bath. 

“T shouldn’t mind the whacking so much,” said Ger, after a 
moment’s pause, “if it wasn’t for mother. She minds so. She 
never seems to get used to it. I’m glad she was out this after- 
noon, but what will she say when I can’t go down to meet Reggie 
with the others, and what'll he think?” and Ger’s voice broke, 
for banishment to the schoolroom for the rest of the evening 
followed hard upon the heels of the “ whacking,” and that Ger 
minded very much indeed. 

“ Here is mother!” cried Grantley, “and she has got Reggie. 
Come on down and see him, you others, but for mercy’s sake 
come quietly!” 

The Reggie in question was a young soldier cousin stationed at 
Chatham. His own people were in India, and he generally spent 
his leave, as he had always spent his holidays, at Redmarley, and 
for the children there he “quintessentialised” all that was 
gallantest and best in the soldierhood of all time. 

Handsome, like all the Ffolliots, high-spirited, generous, and 
genuinely fond of all the “kiddies” at Redmarley, his coming 
was always looked upon as a sort of high festival. Even the 

Squire unbent to a dignified urbanity in Reggie’s society; he 
was: proud of the smart young soldier who had passed seventh 
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into Woolwich, and first into the Royal Engineers, so that 
Grantley’s school life was a trifle overshadowed by traditions of 
the brilliant cousin in whose footsteps he was expected to follow 
all along the line. 

Ger worshipped his cousin; and it was with a heart full of 
bitterness, and eyes charged with hot tears that blurred the 
firelight into long bands of crimson that he leant against the 
schoolroom table alone, while the others all trooped off on tiptoo 
into the hall, there to give rapturous though whispered greeting 
to their kinsman. Reggie did not whisper, though, the warning 
cards had no sort of effect upon him, and the forlorn little figure 
drooping against the table sprang erect and shook the big drops 
from his cheeks as he heard his cousin’s jolly voice demanding— 
“ Where’s my friend Ger?” 

A murmured explanation, then, “Oh, bad luck! Never mind, 
I'll go to him—no, don’t come with me, not for two minutes.” 

How Ger blessed him for that forethought! To be found in 
disgrace was bad enough, but to be seen in tears—and by his 
whole family-——! 

Hastily seraping his cheeks with a corner of his dilapidated 
Norfolk jacket—and if you have ever tried to do this you will 
know that it is a good test of suppleness—Ger went softly to the 
door, and in another minute was lifted high into the air and 
shaken violently by a tall, fair-haired young man, who bore with 
the utmost meekness a passionate embrace highly detrimental 
to his immaculate collar. And the best of it all was, that he 
seemed quite unconscious of the fact that Ger had not met him 
with the others, nor seemed aware of anything unusual beyond 
the pleasantness of once more sitting in the big old slippery 
leather-covered armchair beside the schoolroom fire, while the 
rest of the family, who had given him exactly the two minutes 
start he had stipulated for, came flocking back to sit all over him 
and shout their news in an excited chorus. 

One morning, towards the end of the holidays, his father being 
out, Ger had ensconced himself in the deep-seated window of the 
study, as being a quiet haven wherein he might wrestle in 
solitude with the mysteries of the verb esse, which he had 
promised his mother should be perfect that morning. Mrs. 
Ffolliot herself instructed all her sons in the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar, and very well and thoroughly she did it, but so 
pleasantly withal, that in their minds the declensions and con- 
jugations are ever vaguely associated with the scent of violets. 
The reason for this being that the instructed one invariably 
Squeezed as close as possible to his teacher, and as there are 
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violets at Redmarley nearly all the year round she always kept 
them among her clothes, just as in that house all the sheets and 
towels smelt of lavender. 

It was characteristic of the perfect trust the Squire had in his 
wife’s training that he had not the slightest objection to the 
children using the library when he himself was not there to be 
disturbed, being quite sure that if they had promised her not to 
touch his writing-table, the promise would be fathfully kept. 
Besides, like all true book-lovers, he was generous in the matter 
of his books, and, provided that the children treated them with 
due care and respect, and put them back in their places, he had 
no objection to their taking them out of the shelves and reading 
them. 

For a long time there was no sound in the room but an 
occasional whispered “fui, fuisti, fuit.” Presently Grantley 
and Mary came in for a few minutes to discuss a fancy dress 
ball to which they were bidden that evening at a neighbouring 
squire’s, 

Then, in rushed Reggie in coat and hat, with a newly arrived 
parcel in his hand. (Ger had seen the railway van come up the 
drive, but as he had promised his mother not to move until he 
had mastered his verb, he did not make his presence known to 
any one.) Reggie went over to the Squire’s desk, and seeing a 
shilling lying on a card, seized it and fled from the room. Three 
minutes later Ger saw him bowling down the drive in the dogcart 
towards Garchester. The Squire returned, and Ger, feeling toler- 
ably certain of the “perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect,” 
went upstairs to be examined therein. 

All went on peacefully in the schoolroom for the next half-hour 
amongst the younger children, when suddenly Grantley and Mary 
whirled into the room in a state of such excited indignation as 
took their mother quite five minutes to discover what the fuss 
was all about. When at last they had been induced to tell their 
story separately and not in a chorus almost oratorio-like in its 
confusion, Mrs. Ffolliot discovered to her dismay that they were 
accused of meddling with a shilling which the squire had placed 
on the book-club collecting card, ready for the collector when she 
should call. 

When she did call the shilling was gone, and as Grantley and 
Mary were known to have been in the study that morning, the 
Squire came to the conclusion that one of them must have 
knocked against his table and brushed it off, and he gave it out 
- that, “unless they found it, and thus repaired the mischief and 
annoyance their carelessness had caused,” he would not allow 
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them to go to the dance that evening. The Squire never 
suspected that any member of his family would take the shilling, 
but he was ready to believe all things of their clumsiness. In 
yain did Grantley and Mary protest that they had never been 
near his desk, the Squire might have been Sherlock Holmes 
himself, so certain was he of the exactitude of his deductions. 

“The card has been pushed from where it was originally placed 
to the extreme edge of the table, the shilling must have been 
knocked off, and had doubtless rolled under some article of 
furniture, let them see to it then that it was found, they might 
hunt there and then if they liked, as he would not require the 
room for half-an-hour.” 

The consciousness of their innocence in no way supported 
Grantley and Mary under the appalling prospect of losing the 
party. They had, of course, hunted frantically everywhere, but 
naturally did not find the shilling. 

Ger sat quite still during the recital of their wrongs, his face 
growing pale and his honest eyes wide and pained in the horror 
of his knowledge. For he knew who had taken the shilling, and 
he knew also that it was his plain duty to right his innocent 
brother and sister. But at what a cost! He simply could not 
tell of Reggie, it was unlike Reggie, for it was—and he had gone 
off in such a hurry. 

To Ger, a shilling seemed a very large sum; his own greatest 
wealth had once reached twopence halfpenny, all in farthings, 
and he found himself conjecturing the sort of monetary difficulty 
into which Reggie had fallen, from which a shilling might 
extricate him, Ger knew that there were such things as “ debts,” 
also that the army was very expensive, for he had heard his 
father say so. Himself of the most crystalline honesty, he could 
yet conceive of circumstances when a like probity might be hard 
for somebody else. At all costs poor Reggie must be screened, 
but it was equally clear to him that his brother and sister must 
not lose the pleasure long looked forward to as the crowning joy 
of the holidays. 

Now there was about Ger a certain loyalty and considerateness 
in his dealings with others that had earned for him the sobriquet 
of “Gentleman Ger.” He was very proud of the title, and his 
mother, whom he adored, had done all in her power to foster the 
feeling of noblesse oblige, and Ger felt that here and now a 
circumstance had arisen that would try what stuff he was made 
of. The excited talk raged round him like a storm, but after the 
very first he heard none of it. 

A verse his mother had read at prayers that morning flashed 
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into his memory, “ he that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” Then he had wondered what it meant, now he knew. 
Very quietly Ger slipped off his chair, and unnoticed by the group 
round his mother, left the room and crept down the back staircase, 
All doubt and questioning was at an end. His duty seemed 
clear to him, he would take the blame of that shilling, Mary and 
Grantley would go to their party, and Reggie—Reggie would not 
be home till quite late, when he too would be busy getting ready 
for the fancy dress ball. Reggie need never know anything 
about it. 

By this time he had reached the study door, he stood for a 
minute with his hand upon the handle, then without knocking he 
turned it and went in. The Squire was sitting in a big arm- 
chair in front of the fire, reading ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ and 
trying to compose his nerves, which still vibrated unpleasantly 
after all the fuss about the shilling. He had even quoted to 
himself something about “fugitive things not good to treasure,” 
but whether he referred to the nimbly disappearing shilling, or 
to the protestations of Grantley and Mary, was not clear. He 
generally solaced himself with Pater when perturbed, and he had 
nearly persuaded himself that he was once more attuned to “ the 
perfect tone, fresh and serenely disposed, of the Roman Gentle- 
man,” when Ger opened the door without previously knocking 
and walked over towards him without shutting it ; two unpardon- 
able offences at any time. 

“Gervase!” exclaimed the Squire, and his tone was the reverse 
of serene, “ Why are you not in the schoolroom? What on earth 
do you want ?” 

Ger went back and shut the door carefully and quietly, and 
once more crossed the room till he stood directly in front of his 
father, who noticed with a little pang of compunction how pale 
the child looked. 

“ What is it?” he said more gently. 

“ Vather, I’ve come about that shilling ; I took it.” 

“ You took it!” exclaimed the Squire, in amazement, “ why ?” 

Here was a poser! Ger was so absolutely unused to lying 
that he was quite unprepared for any such question as this, so he 
was silent. 

“Why did you take it?” angrily reiterated the Squire, “ and 
what have you done with it? Answer at once. You know very 
well that it is the most shocking breach of good manners to 
ignore a question in that fashion.” 

“T took it,” Ger repeated stupidly, his large grey eyes looking 
into space beyond his father. 
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“So I hear,” the Squire remarked, growing more and more 
annoyed. ‘But why did you take it? And what have you done 
with it?” 

“T can’t tell you, father,” said Ger firmly, and this time he met 
his father’s eyes unflinchingly. To himself he added, “I won’t 
tell more’n the one lie, for mother’s sake.” The Squire was 
dumbfounded by this obstinacy. It was unheard of, absolutely 
without parallel in his domestic annals—that one of the children 
should actually defy him, actually flout him with such an answer 
as this ! 

“Go and stand in that corner,” he thundered, “and don’t dare 
to move till you can answer my questions; and if you don’t 
answer them in less than ten minutes, I'll give you the severest 


thrashing you ever had in your life,” 
* * * * * 





It was nearly five o’clock, and Ger still stood in the same 
corner of the study, watching the last streak of red fade from the 
chill January sky. There was no sound in the room save only 
the soft “plop ” of a cinder as it fell on the tiled hearth. The 
fire had burned low, and Ger was very cold. Never in all his life 
had he gone without his dinner before, and although he was no 
longer hungry, everything seemed, as he said afterwards, “ funny 
and misty.” 

The Squire had fulfilled his threat as to the thrashing ; ho had, 
moreover, after sending the culprit away to wash his tear-stained 
face and procure a handkerchief, bade him return to stand in the 
same corner till he should arrive at a proper sense of the respect 
due to an interrogating parent. He locked the door upon Ger 
when he went to lunch, and forbade any member of the family, 
including his wife, to hold any sort of communication with the 
culprit. 

Ajax the Gordon setter, however, did not obey the Squire, and 
remained in the study with Ger, regardless of the fact that the 
servants’ dinner bell had rung, which was also the signal for his 
own. And to Ajax Ger confided the whole story, and so very 
puzzled and unhappy it made him, that he ran between Ger and 
the door snufling and whining till the Squire came back and 
turned him out, when he remained upon the mat outside, uneasily 
barking at intervals. 

Mrs. Ffolliot was almost beside herself with grief and consterna- 
tion. It was such an inexplicable piece of obstinacy on Ger’s 
part, and he was not usually obstinate. Grantley and Mary, 
while relieved that they would still have the opportunity of wear- 
ing the costumes that had been the subject of so much thought, 
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were really concerned about Ger, it seemed so senseless of him, 
“why couldn’t he say what he’d done with the beastly old shilling 
and have done with it?” 

The Squire himself was very seriously disturbed. He had 
stormed and raged, he had argued, he had even spoken very 
kindly and eloquently on the subject of dishonesty, and the 
necessity that there was for full confession before forgiveness 
could be obtained (this last appeal sorely trying Ger’s fortitude), 
but all to no avail. As the needle points ever to the north, so all 
the Squire’s exhortations ended in the same question, to be met 
with the same answer, growing fainter in tone as the hours wore 
on, but no less firm in substance ; “I can’t tell you, father.” 

The Squire could bear the little white-faced figure standing 
patient and silent in the corner of the room no longer. He went 
forth and walked about the garden. He really was a much-tried 
man just then. 

Only the night before, Grantley, lying in wait for Reggie as he 
came to bed, had concealed himself in an angle of the staircase ; 
and when his cousin, as he thought, reached his hiding place, 
pounced out upon him, blowing out his lighted candle and ex- 
claiming in a sepulchral voice, “Out, out! damned candle” 
(Grantley had been doing Macbeth last term at school and had a 
perfect genius for inept, and generally inaccurate quotation) then 
flew up the dark staircase two at a time fully expecting hot 
pursuit, but none came. Dead silence, followed by smothered 
explosions of mirth from Reggie, who had followed, not preceded 
his uncle up the stairs. It did not comfort the Squire at the 
present moment to reflect that Grantley had had to write out the 
whole scene in which the “ germ,” as his father called it, of his 
misquotation had occurred. 

At present the Squire’s mind was full of Ger, and ever and anon, 
like the refrain of a song, there thrust into his thoughts a sentence 
he had been reading when his little son interrupted him that 
morning—* And towards such a full or complete life, a life of 
various yet select sensation, the most direct and effective auxiliary 
must be, in a word, insight.” “Could it be possible,” he asked 
himself, “ that he was in some way lacking in this quality ?” 

He turned somewhat hastily and went back into the house. 

Once more Ger heard the key turn in the lock, and his father 
came in, followed by Jane bearing tea upon a tray. 

The front door banged, and Ger’s heart positively hammercd 
against his ribs, for nobody but Reggie ever dared to bang avy 
doors at the Hall. In another minute this daring person had 
come in, and was standing on the hearthrug beside his uncle, 
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bringing a savour of frosty freshness into the warm still room. 
Jane had departed to get the lamp, for it was almost dark. 

“TI got through sooner than I expected,” said Reggie in his 
big, cheery voice, “and caught the two twenty-five, so I walked 
out. I’ve been round to the stables to tell Coleman that he 
needn’t drive in for me after all. Oh, tea! that’s good—where’s 
Aunt Gertrude? By the way, uncle, I owe you a shilling. A 
parcel came for me just as I was starting, and there was a shilling 
to pay on it, I had no change and was in a tearing hurry, so I 
took one I saw lying on your desk—hope it was all right.” 

There was a soft little thud in the far corner of the room as 
Ger fell forward on his face, worn out by his long watch and the 
rapture of this immense relief. 

When things grew clear again the room was full of light and 
he was lying in his mother’s arms. Reggie was kneeling beside 
him trying to force a spoon between his lips containing some- 
thing that smelt, so Ger said, “Like Mr. Oakey at the ‘Goat and 
Compasses,’ and tasted very queer and hot.” 

“Lap it up, old chap,” whispered Reggie, and Ger wondered 
why he seemed to have lost his voice. ‘There now, that’s all 
right. You'll be as fit as possible directly,” and Reggie scrambled 
up from his knees and bolted from the room. 

Ger sat up and looked at his father, who was standing beside 
him. The lamp shone full on the Squire’s face, and he too, like 
Reggie, seemed to have a cold in his eyes; but in spite of this 
peculiarity there was that in their expression which told Ger that 
everything was all right again, and in this instance at all events 
absolution without confession had been fully and freely granted. 
So Ger from the safe shelter of his mother’s arms explained: “I 
couldn’t tell more’n one lie you know, because of mother. Is those 
sangwidges anchovy, do you think, or jam?” 


L. Auten Harker. 
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Vapoleon at Elba. 


[Tux following extracts from a diary of John B. Scott of Bungay, 
Suffolk, Fellow of Emmanuel Oollege, Cambridge (born 1792— 
died 1862), include an interesting interview with Napoleon 
Buonaparte while exiled on the Isle of Elba and anecdotes of 
the great Emperor, some of which, I believe, have never before 
appeared in print.—H. E. Mann.] 


Sept. 16th, 1814, Leghorn.—Dined at Mr. Fraser’s, an English 
banker residing here. Our party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fraser, four English officers and myself. Everything, including 
the dinner, was perfectly English, and although stiff and reserved 
with each other at first, two or three hours’ intercourse found us 
in excellent humour and on the way to intimacy. During the 
evening several other Englishmen joined the party. Almost all 
of them were acquainted with Colonel Campbell and Captains 
Usher * and Tower, and gave us many interesting anecdotes of 
Buonaparte. Captain Usher has become his enthusiastic admirer. 
Colonel Campbell considers him a very lucky man of common 
talent. Napoleon conducts himself towards them both with the 
greatest familiarity, and tells them to ask him any questions they 
like about his campaigns and plans. 

He sail to Campbell, “Do you consider Wellington the first 
general in the world?” Campbell answered, “Among your 
marshals there are so many that have commanded large corps 
and gained victories that perhaps it is doubtful who is the first 
general.” “No,” said Napoleon, “ Wellington 7s the first.” Usher, 
when conversing with him, inquired—“ Did you not, sire, excite 
America to war with us?” “To be sure I did,” he replied, “I 
wanted to have all the world against England; had I conquered 
her, I would have conquered all the rest—but I despise the 


_ ™ Usher was in command of the Undaunted frigate, and was appointed 
to convey Napoleon to Elba. 
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Americans, and hope now with all my heart the English will 
beat them.” 

About this time Captain Tower of the Owragoa gave a ball on 
board his frigate, to which he invited all the respectable people 
of Elba. Napoleon, not having received an invitation, put off in 
a boat to the Ouragoa about 10 o’clock on the evening of the 
ball. When received by Tower, he said, “‘ What have I done that 
you would not invite me? You see I’ve come without invitation.” 
He did not dance, but seemed to enjoy the festivity ; and when 
the band played “God save the King” he hummed the tune. 
These anecdotes my informant had direct from Campbell, Usher, 
and Tower; they told us many others which have escaped my 
memory. 

Sept. 17th.— We made our final arrangements this morning for 
our expedition to Elba. 

Colonel Lemoine, R.A., Major Maxwell, R.A. and Captain 
Smith, R.W.L., are to accompany me and my friend Douglas. No 
difficulties are made to our embarkation, and we agree to start 
to-morrow. 

Sept. 18th.—Embarked at 8 a.m., but a difficulty about Lemoine’s 
servants not having passports delayed us an hour in the harbour. 
Our felucca was very small, There were thirty-two passengers, 
and each person was obliged to remain during the whole voyage 
pretty nearly in the same place in which he first fixed himself. 
However, conversation and the view of a coast well wooded, 
though not so bold as that to the north of Leghorn, amused us 
fairly well. We made many speculations concerning our fellow 
passengers, and according to our fancies distributed pretty 
liberally among them the characters of spies, generals, and 
assassins in disguise. The dark designing countenances, military 
air, and gloomy reserve seemed to justify our suspicions; but we 
discovered nothing about them nor their visit to Elba. They were 
partly French, partly Italian. 

We reached the entrance of the harbour of Porto Ferrajo at 
9 o'clock p.m., too late to be permitted to enter it, and were 
obliged to sleep on the bricks of the small health office. This 
arose not from any unnecessary severity of the police, but from 
the regulations established throughout the Mediterranean ports 
to prevent the introduction of the plague. 

Sept. 19th.—We were liberated from our prison at 6 o’clock 
this morning, and discovered that the bay we had entered last 
night forms a particularly secure harbour surrounded by rocky 
hills and valleys of vineyards, We were conducted under a guard 
to the auditory and police office, where our passports were 
2a 2 
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examined and our possessions and object in visiting Elba 
demanded. The answer, “To see the country,” was deemed 
sufficient and we were told we might go to any part of the Island 
we chose. 

We had just finished our breakfast at Roland’s Hotel when 
Colonel Campbell called on us. He is a tall thin man, about 
thirty-five years of age. He was most polite, but gave us small 
hope of seeing Napoleon, who has been some days absent from 
Porto Ferrajo on a visit to Porto Longone, where, Colonel Camp- 
bell says, he shows himself very seldom. Colonel Campbell 
introduced us to Sir Gilbert Starling and Mr. Campbell, who 
came here for the same purpose as ourselves. They have had an 
interview with Napoleon. They were standing near the gate of 
his Porto Ferrajo house when he entered. One of his equerries 
was sent to ask who they were. ‘They replied, “ English 
travellers.” “You are not Americans?” “No, sir, English.” 
“Then the Emperor requests you to walk in.” He received them 
in what is to be the ball-room, conversed with them nearly five 
minutes about themselves only, and then dismissed them by 
saying, “He! bien,” and turning abruptly away. 

Colonel Campbell next introduced us to General Bertrand. 
This man, lately Grand Marshal of the Palace of France, was 
obliged to apologise to us because he had not enough chairs to 
seat us six visitors. His room was very small and furnished with 
two chairs and a deal table. It was ornamented with prints of 
the battles of Marengo, Lodi, etc. This personal friend of 
Napoleon is about forty; he has a peculiarly mild countenance, 
a broad projecting forehead and clear keen eyes (he obtained the 
first prize at the Polytechnic school, and is reckoned a very great 
mathematician). He wore a plain grey coat with only the Legion 
of Honour riband, looked extremely neat and not much like a 
Frenchman. His voice is mild, his manner engaging and gentle- 
manly. He inquired from whence we came, what our professions, 
etc., and hoped we would command his services if he could be of 
any use to us. 

From Bertrand’s we went to the fort of Porto Ferrajo, in which 
is situated Napoleon’s principal house, also the houses of his chief 
officers. Here we called on General Drouent, lately general-in- 
chief of artillery, and commander of “that arm” at Dresden, 
Leipsig, and Brienne. He is of high reputation in the French 
Army. He begged Napoleon that he might accompany him in 
his retreat, and is now commander of this fort. He, too, could 
not give us chairs to sit down on, and apologised in a contented, 
unembarrassed manner. Drouent (not Drouet, the postmaster’s 
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son) is a cheerful, lively man, has a great deal of action, and 
skips about quite like a Frenchman. He asked us all many 
questions, and with Campbell and Sir G. Starling accompanied us 
to the top of the fort, which is certainly a place of great strength. 

From here we had fine panoramic views of the harbour, the 
town, and the north of the island. In the former a large fleet 
of small vessels may remain in perfect safety during the most 
violent storm; the town contains 4000 inhabitants; the houses 
are fairly good. Napoleon’s residence consists of a central 
building thirty feet high which contains two good rooms and a 
wing on either side twenty feet high. In these wings are several 
small rooms, which are to be used as bed-chambers, except one, 
which is set apart fora study. The carpenters and masons are 
still at work here. Napoleon has made a garden about seventy 
paces long and twenty or thirty wide at the back and sides of 
this house. Before his arrival this spot was an entirely bare 
rock, the earth has been brought from the valley below. We 
walked long on the terrace and imagined it would prove a 
favourite promenade of the Emperor. Near the house lately 
stood an old stable, which has now been converted into a theatre 
and ball-room. In front are the barracks which Napoleon has 
given to his Imperial Guard. He has at present 2000 troops on 
the island (600 of the Imperial Guards and the Corsican and 
Elbese battalions). Many French and Italians are said to serve 
in these. 

His cavalry amounts to twenty-four. The Imperial Guards 
stationed in Elba are quite the flower of that corps; they wear 
the same dress as formerly. Napoleon’s house is situated just 
between the citadel and the fort, so as to be well protected. 
Campbell tells me the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian com- 
missioners were in Elba only about a fortnight, and that he alone 
remains. “I am not constantly here,” he said, “I have rooms at 
Leghorn, and sometimes live in Florence.” I asked him if Napoleon 
appeared contented. “Yes,” said Campbell, “the fellow has a 
heart of steel.” “Is it true,” I continued, “that in his journey 
through the South of France to Elba he changed dresses with his 
attendants to avoid the mob?” Campbell: “ Perfectly true, the 
people were violently incensed against him; he betrayed strong 
signs of fear and said to me, ‘Under any circumstances it is a 
greater effort of courage and fortitude to live than to die. There 
are many in France who would rejoice at my death, some who 
would be sorry. I have resolved not to destroy myself, and—I 
certainly do wish to preserve myself from the fury of the mob.’” 
Most of the islanders think that Maria Louisa has been here 
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with him lately. A lady and little boy came over from Piombino, 
went immediately to the Fort and stayed in Napoleon’s house for 
three days, during which time he never stirred out. Campbell says 
the lady is a Pole whom the Emperor knew at Warsaw, and the 
little boy is reported to be his and her son. 

Colonel Campbell recommends us to go to Porto Longone; he 
will send the vice-consul, Domenico Zacharia, with us and give 
us a letter to Baron Jermanouski, a Polish favourite of the 
Emperor and commandant of Porto Longone. 

The vice-consul being unable to obtain horses for us we walked 
from Porto Ferrajo to Porto Longone. We had first to cross the 
harbour bay. We then walked through rich valleys covered with 
vines. The mountains are ill-cultivated, but I think might be 
made to grow corn almost from the summits. We often robbed 
the vineyards as we walked along, the grapes here are without 
exception the finest I ever tasted. The fish of the Elbese waters 
are numerous, varied and very fine in flavour. Fowls, meat, eggs, 
butter and flour are imported. Salt is obtained on this island in 
abundance. We passed many pans. About three o'clock we 
came in sight of Napoleon’s country house. It is small and the 
furniture of one room is singular. The ceiling is painted with the 
signs of the Zodiac, the ornaments are all Egyptian, sphinxes, etc. 
In the centre of this room is a fountain and bath. The former is 
a miniature of that at St. Cloud. Colonel Campbell calls this 
house St. Cloud, Porto Ferrajo the Tuilleries, and Longone the 
Palace of Fontainebleau, and adds that Napoleon has so named 
them himself. Attached to the country house is an enclogure for 
poultry, cows, sheep, pigs, etc. Napoleon attends much to them, 
also to agriculture in general. He says he is determined to 
become a farmer. He asked Colonel Campbell for the English 
newspapers the other day and also for an English grammar. “1 
do not expect to speak very fluently, but I wish to comprehend 
the language,” he added. 

I asked Colonel Campbell if he thought the Emperor was 
fulfilling his promise to his Imperial Guards at Fontainebleau on 
taking leave of them, viz.: that of writing the history of their 
campaigns during his retirement in this island. Colonel Campbell 
thinks he is not yet doing anything of the kind. He rises 
generally at daylight and takes an immense quantity of exercise ; 
he rides about and explores every hole and corner of the island 
till all his attendants are tired, and then he will set out on 
another expedition with a fresh horse until his dinner hour. 
After dinner he will sometimes walk in his room for two or three 
hours together. ‘In short,’ Colonel Campbell says, “he seems 
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to prevent himself from thinking upon his former state as much 
as possible.” He sometimes sleeps for a short time in his chair 
in the forenoon. He eats a great deal, is particularly fond of 
fish ; drinks his wine and his water separate like the English, of 
the latter he consumes a great quantity. \A few nights since he 
went to Ferrajo and said he should return to dinner at six. 
However, he did not come back until eleven, and his attendants 
concluding he would have dined and slept at his mother’s house, 
devoured everything except a few sardines. The Emperor, to 
their relief, laughed at the incident and ate the sardines. Yester- 
day during his promenade he met a young soldier lad of the 
Corsican battalion and asked him if he did not wish he were eating 
chestnuts in Corsica, (Corsica is famous for its chestnuts.) The 
lad replied, “I like better to serve your Majesty in Elba.” The 
Emperor smiled and passed on. The same evening he was much 
amused with some children who were playing at soldiers in the 
road. On the approach of Napoleon they drew up and saluted 
with their reed guns. 

We reached the town of Porto Longone at 4 p.m. It is smaller 
and much inferior to that of Ferrajo. The fort is placed on a 
lofty hill above the town. Napoleon occupies a house on the fort. 
He is at this time fearful of assassination. Two Irishmen were 
sent out of the country ten days ago by General Cambronne, the 
Governor of the Island. Napoleon afterwards apologised to 
Campbell, but told him the General had suspicions about them on 
account of reports that there were assassins in the neighbourhood. 
At the same time he reprimanded Cambronne for sending them off 
so abruptly. 

The vice-consul procured us a house in the country near 
Longone. We were resting ourselves in it, when a beat of drums 
from above and a signal from Zacharia announced to us that 
Napoleon had gone out riding. Full of hope of meeting this 
extraordinary man we walked along the road by which we under- 
stood he would probably return. We lounged about for some 
time in anxious expectation and had sufficient leisure to con- 
template the scene around us. The evening was delightfully fine 
and a perfect stillness prevailed. Lofty abrupt rocks on the one 
side and the fort and bay of Longone on the other enclosed the 
rich valley of vines in which we were walking. 

Single guards or gendarmes were posted here and there at the 
turning of the lanes; my companions were all in their military 
dress and decorations, and as we were conversing with some 
sentinels and viewing others in the distance they all agreed that 
the entire scene reminded them precisely of a party of officers 
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visiting the outposts on the eve of some awful engagement. Our 
feelings were somewhat in unison with this fancy—for at this 
moment, though in expectation of the fulfilment of our hopes, we 
all felt a considerable degree of awe in contemplating the circum- 
stances under which we were now about to see the man who two 
years ago at the gates of Moscow could almost have truly 
exclaimed: “I have subjugated Europe.” 

At length (in half an hour) six horsemen appeared on the hill 
about a mile distant, and the delighted Zacharia, pointing to 
some object, exclaimed, “ Voila Napoléon!” The cavalcade 
consisted of an armed avant-courier, followed by Napoleon, then 
two officers abreast and finally the Polish lancers. Suddenly 
they wheeled off by another road and disappeared. For another 
half hour we remained in suspense and began to fear Napoleon 
would not return until the evening had drawn in. But again 
the cavalcade appeared among the hills and this time approached 
directly towards us. We were in a lane about five yards wide; 
as the Emperor advanced we drew back and formed a line on his 
right, standing uncovered. 

He stopped his horse short and touched his hat. The first 
impression on my mind was—Can this be the great Napoleon? 
Is that graceless figure, so clumsy and awkward, the figure that 
has awed emperors and kings, has gained victory on victory, and 
the sight of whom has been equivalent to one thousand men on 
the field of battle. Surely, it is impossible ?—and that counten- 
ance—it is totally devoid of expression, it appears even to indicate 
stupidity. Such were the thoughts that rushed through my 
mind, and though I soon found reason to change my opinion as 
far as his countenance was concerned, I still think the figure of 
Napoleon unmartial, clumsy and awkward. His height appears 
to be about five feet seven inches, he looks about forty-five years 
of age, has a very large corporation, and his thighs are large— 
quite out of proportion. Campbell maintains that though very 
fat he is a well-made man. My companions are all of my opinion. 
He wore a cocked hat low over his eyes, which in some measure 
contributed to give him the appearance of stupidity at first sight. 
His hat is very high behind; low before; its brownness seems 
to indicate that it has seen many a campaign; it bore a cockade 
of white and red. His military coat was green faced with red; 
the skirt of it began to slope off from as high as the waist, above 
that it was close-buttoned; and as his neck is very short one 
could hardly see his black stock. He had two shabby silver 
epaulettes, a shabby star on his breast as Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, and the three small buttons of the orders of 
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the Legion of Honour, Réunion, and Iron Cross. Under his coat 
appeared a red sash—the grand cordon of the Legion. His 
waistcoat, breeches and gloves were white. His boots were old 
and shabby, his silver spurs were fastened with black buckles. 
He rode a small, brown Corsican horse, with holsters in his 
saddle, and a dirty bridle and bit. Although his clothes were 
old, his person looked clean and neat altogether. He leans very 
forward when riding. 

While talking with us his horse suddenly lifted its hind foot. 
Napoleon turned quickly round as if he were nervous. He took 
snuff once only during the interview from a small black box on 
which were three cameos. His hand was particularly white, his 
fingers small and tapering. His hair is black and hangs down 
very long in candle ends (to use an expression more expressive 
than elegant) over his coat collar. His eyes are blue and small, 
eyebrows black and rather large, his nose and mouth handsome 
and of moderate size. His chin is not very pointed, his com- 
plexion is pale with a yellowish tinge, his forehead square and 
prominent. Zacharia noted the time he conversed with us. It 
was twenty-two minutes. He spoke quickly and incessantly ; it 
was impossible to write down everything he said. I will relate 
nothing but what I recollect perfectly. 


Napoleon to Col. Lemoine. “ De quel régiment étes-vous ? ” 
Lemoine. “ De Yartillerie, Sire.” 
N. “Ah! Ah! de lartillerie. D’ot venez-vous ?” 
L. “De Génes, Sire.” 
N. “Spencer commande Ja 4 présent, n’est-ce pas?” 
L. “Oui, Sire.” (Gen. Spencer had been at Genoa only ten 
days before this interview. ) 
N. “Et Bentinck—il va venir 4 Génes? Y aura-t-il longtemps 
avant son arrivée ?” 
L. (understanding him to ask if he (Z.) had been long there.) 
“Trois mois, Sire.” 
~ “De quel grade étes-vous?” 
* Colonel.” 
. “Qui commande l’artillerie 4 Génes? ” 
. “ Moi, Sire.” 
“Et vous n’étes pas Général?” 
“Non, Sire, nous n’avons pas autant de Généraux d’artillerio 
dans notre service que dans l’armée frangaise.” 
N. “Oh, bien ; combien d’artillerie ayez-yous 4 Génes ? ” 
L. “Deux brigades, Sire.” 
N. “— de combien de canons ?” 
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L. “ De six canons chaque brigade.” 

N. “Ay! deux batteries ; votre brigade est la méme chose que 
notre batterie.” (Then to Col. Douglas) “ De quel régiment étes- 
vous ?” 

D. “Du 79me, Sire, un régiment des Montagnards d’Ecosse.” 

N. “On dit (smiling) que vous n’avez point de culottes, vous. 
De quel grade étes-vous ?” 

. “ Chef de Bataillon.” 

. “Aye, Lieut.-Colonel.” 

. “Oui, Sire.” 

. “Mais est-il vrai que vous portez des jupes?” 

“ Oui, Sire.” 

. “ Les avez-vous ici ?” 

. “ Non, Sire.” 

. “Je voudrais bien les voir ;” (and then to Major Maxwell) 
“Vous étes aussi de l’artillerie? de quel grade?” 

M. “ Majeur de brigade, Sire.” 

N. (To Captain Smith.) “Et vous—vous étes tous trois de 
lartillerie” (adding) “de quel grade?” (and answering himself) 
* Capitaine.” 

N. (To the writer, J.8.) “Et vous, étes-vous militaire? De 
quelle profession étes-vous ?” 

J. 8S. “Je suis membre de l'Université de Cambridge. Je ne 
suis d’aucune profession 4 présent.” 

N. “Quoi? Camerige? Camerige? Ah, oui, vous étes jeune 
homme—yous serez homme de loi. Aye, aye, vous serez Lord 
Chancellie. Skine—kini—Erskine—est-il toujours votre Chan- 
cellie ? ” 

J. 8S. “Pardon, Sire” (for I could not hear the latter question 
distinctly—on his repeating Erskine’s name I answered ) “ Non, 
Sire, il ne l’est plus. Le Lord Chancellie actuel est Milord Eldon.” 

N. “Eldon? Ay, Eldon—oui, je m’en rappelle.” 

N. (To Lemoine) “ Vous amusez-vous 4 Génes? ]’aimez-vous? 
est-ce qu’ils vous traitent bien, les gens de ce pays-la? C'est 
un beau pays.” 

L. “Oui, Sire, nous sommes 1a assez bien.” 

N. ‘ Avez-vous 1a de pieces légéres.” 

L. “ Trois, Sire.” 

N. “ Etes-vous de l’armée de Sicile?”’ 

L. “ Oui, Sire.” 

N. “ Comment va-t’-il en Sicile? vous avez 1a toujours beaucoup 
de coups de stilette? (accompanying the latter sentence with 
the action of stabbing with his hand). Avez-yous été dans 
cette Isle auparavant?” | 
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L. “ Oui, Sire, 18 ans passés, je suis resté ici environ 4 mois 
et nous avons été aussi en Corse et & Toulon.” 

N. “ Ay—vous connaissez bien done cette Isle—aye—avec 
Montresor—et Elliot vous commandait ?——celui qui était nommé 
Minto derniérement, je crois ; qui est mort en venant des Indes.” 
(Then to Col. D.) “ Etiez-vous aussi en Sicile ?” 

D. “Non, Sire, je viens de Bordeaux, j’étois en Espagne avec 
Y’armée du Duc de Wellington.” 

N. “Ay, ay, Messieurs—vous avez fait de trés belles choses 
la, en Espagne.” (This was said very deliberately—he added 
something about “braves hommes,” which none of us understood, 
with a calm air of approbation and content. Then after a pause 
again, to D.) “ Etiez vous avec l’armée de Moore?” 

D. “ Oui, Sire, j’y étois.” 

N. “ Vos soldats aimoient beaucoup 4 boire la. Le vin étoit fort 
capiteux.” 

N. “ Vous avez donc votre congé ?” 

D. “Oui, Sire, nous voyageons pour nos agrémens et sommes 
venus ici pour voir 1’Isle,” 

N. smiled, and then turning to me said: “ Comment trouvez- 
vous l’'Italie? ” 

J. 8. “C'est un trés beau pays, c’est un superbe pays.” 

N. “Comment étes-vyous venus ici ce matin ?” 

L. “A pied, Sire.” 

N. “A pied! tout le chemin a pied! vous devez étre fatigués 
—mais non—ce n’est pas loin.” 

N. to D. “Tl y & aussi votre 48me Régt. qui est habillé en 
jupes?” 

D, “ Pardon, Sire, il y a le quarante et secondieme.” 

N. “C'est & dire le quarante-deuxiéme,” good-humouredly. 
“Etes-vous Anglois proprement dit?” 

D. “Je suis Ecossais, Sire.” 

N. to L. “ Et vous?” 

L. “ Anglois, Sire.” 

N. “ De quel province, de quel comté? ” 

L. “Je suis de la comté de Kent, Sire.” 

N. “ Ah, ah, vous étes nos voisins.” 

Napoleon concluded this conversation by saying with an air of 
great politeness, ‘“‘ Continuez votre promenade, Messieurs, amusez- 
vous—au revoir.” 

He then took off his hat, made us a low and long bow and rode 
on. All the natives within sight were astonished at his taking 
off his hat, for he has never done so to anyone since he came to 
the island. Our landlord told us he never bowed to man or 
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spirit, and Colonel Campbell assured us that he has never 
seen him take his hat off to anyone. We followed him with 
our eyes as far as we could see him, sent our letter to Baron 
Jermanouski and called on the mayor, when at his desire we put 
down our names. We then returned to the country house and 
found dinner awaiting us. Of course the evening was passed in 
mutual congratulations and in comparing notes and opinions 
upon the Emperor’s figure, features, dress, manner and con- 
versation. During the whole of our interview there was a 
constant half smile on his countenance which gives one the 
feeling of confidence and ease. His eyes are remarkably expres- 
sive and quick, his voice is deep, his entire manner indicates great 
talent and he certainly inspires respect. My companions aro 
unanimous in the opinion that he has more the appearance of 
a clever, crafty priest than of a hero. Indeed his figure is 
decidedly the reverse of heroic. 

Sept. 20th.—Thanks to Napoleon and the fleas we did not rest 
much during the former part of last night, and consequently 
Douglas and I were sound asleep when Captain Smith came at 
six this morning to tell us that Napoleon was about to embark 
on board his brig upon an excursion to Pianosa but that he 
had ordered Baron Jermanouski to send for us to be introduced 
at the Fort. We instantly roused ourselves for this honour, but 
Maxwell took so long at his toilette that when we got nearly 
up to the Fort with the Mayor we found Napoleon had gone 
down to the shore to embark. We posted after him. He was 
standing on the sands in the Barbarossa creek with his arms 
folded exactly in the attitude in which he is drawn in the “ Adieu 
Malmaison” picture. A letter was brought to him, he read it 
attentively, and then, with his hands behind him, walked up and 
down apparently in deep thought, while his attendants were 
embarking the luggage and camp equipage. Meanwhile we were 
descending the hill as fast as the Mayor could walk. Unfortu- 
nately Maxwell’s laziness and the Mayor's slow paces prevented 
our being in time for a second conversation. Napoleon was 
waddling down to the boat as we arrived. His walk is quick 
but exceedingly awkward and rolling—two attendants appeared 
to lift him into the boat, which is a small English gig, presented 
to him by Captain Usher. There was a barge and a larger boat 
in attendance with awnings and cushions, but the Emperor pre- 
ferred the little plain English row-boat. The Mayor says this 
was in compliment to us. As soon as he observed us on the 
shore he pulled off his hat and politely bowed two or three times 
smiling. His brig is a mile off, he is going on a party of pleasure 
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for three days to shoot and amuse himself in the island of Pianosa. 
He takes with him some ladies of Elba and twenty or thirty 
attendants. The brig of war, the whole fleet of Napoleon, is 
appropriately named “ L’Inconstant.” We remained a long time on 
the shore looking at the boat which bore this wonderful man away. 

We now examined the Emperor’s carriages with which he had 
driven down from the Fort. One was a yellow barouche drawn 
by four horses, light and neat; the other a small, green, shabby 
German calash with a pair of horses by no means good. Three 
Mamelukes were on the beach engaged in assisting the embarka- 
tion. They were dressed and fully armed in the Turkish style 
About ten of these men are remaining in Elba. Rusten, the 
chief Mameluke, refused to follow the fortunes of his master and 
remained in Paris. Napoleon had also requested Caulincourt to 
accompany him in his exile but was refused. We remained con- 
versing with Baron Jermanouski and the Mayor until the boat 
of the Emperor was out of sight. The Baron, who displayed more 
of his inveteracy against the Prussians than we cared to listen 
to at such a time, invited us to breakfast. The Mayor told me 
that a short time since Napoleon wanted a road (which I was 
remarking to be new) to be made in two days. The poor Mayor 
said, “I am only a man of common-sense, please your majesty, I 
am no engineer, but I will do what I can.” He had it completed 
in the time. The Mayor often dines with the Emperor, who is 
generally the gayest of the party. He plays cards a great deal, 
viz. Boston or whist; his stake is always low; he won eighty-five 
centimes the night before last and then exclaimed “ A present, je 
suis riche: je finirai.” He generally goes to bed at ten o'clock. 
The following is the copy of a letter sent by the Mayor to the 
vice-consul at five o’clock this morning. 

Porto LONGONE, 20me 7bre, 1814. 
Mons. le Vice-Consul, 


Je vous prie, Monsieur, dés que des voyageurs Anglois se 
présentéront dans la comune aussi distingués que ceux d’hier soir, vous 
limiter simplement 4 leur demander Jes noms et les graduations s’ils sont 
nilitaires. Les intentions de S. M. l'Empereur sont de faire procurer 4 
ces Messieurs tous les avantages dont cette Isle est susceptible. Ainsi 
Yentrée du Fort est libre pour ces Messieurs; et Mons. le Baron 
Jermanouski, Commandant d’armes, auroit désiré de les voir. Veuillez 
bien, Monsieur, vous pénétrer de la présente, et j’ai l‘honneur de vous 
saluer avec copsidération. 

Le Maire, Garsun. 


This letter will serve, if not for a favourable specimen of the 
Mayor’s French, yet as a satisfactory indication of the Emperor's 
intentions towards us. After leaving the eea-shore we climbed a 
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lofty mountain from which we had a bird’s-eye view of Elba and 
Pianosa, and we took a last farewell of the “ Inconstant” bearing 
the Emperor Napoleon. He might easily escape from Elba in 
one of those cruises—but where to go? Hereafter perhaps to 
revolted Italy to erect her into an independent kingdom. 

We returned to our inn at Ferrajo at 3 p.m. and immediately 
received a visit from Arrighi, bishop and vicar-generaL Thig 
man with his crimson stockings and straight-cut purple coat 
appears to me the most fawning hypocritical courtier I have ever 
seen, and is reported to combine in his person all the bad qualities 
of the priest and the man of the world. Napoleon’s mother, aged 
sixty-four, but looking twenty years younger, drove out in her 
carriage and four this afternoon. We had just a glimpse of her 
face. She still possesses the title of “Madame Mére.” After 
dinner Campbell came and stayed the evening with us and we 
had more conversation about the Emperor. He never gets 
enraged now except when he talks of Marmont, against whom he 
is exceedingly inveterate. He blames Soult, says he was a very 
skilful general but not desperate enough, too afraid of sacrificing 
his men. I observed to Campbell that it was extraordinary that 
so clumsy a man should possess so much activity. He allowed it 
was, but added: “ He and Usher and I have often been scrambling 
up the hills together; Napoleon has tumbled down—we have 
picked him up—he falls perhaps again, yet he always gets along 
amazingly fast.” I asked, “Is his health good?” “Yes, always; 
about the time of his coronation he had a violent kind of cutaneous 
disorder. His favourite surgeon cured him and he has had 
remarkably good health ever since.” 

Many other anecdotes of this evening I have not the leisure to 
record, 

Sept. 21st—We embark this morning in an Elbese felucca after 
seeing a parade of the guards and bidding adieu to Drouent and 
Campbell. Among the passengers on board was a man who was 
for three years aide-de-camp to General Moreau and was 
imprisoned with him in the Temple. 

He conversed much with me. He is returning from a visit to 
General Bertrand, whom he describes as oné of the most amiable 
of men—and I can well believe him. He told the general he 
thought Napoleon would not remain long in Elba. “ Ha!” said 
Bertrand, “en vérité, mon Dieu, je vous trouve bien dréle que vous 
croyez cela. L’Empereur est a présent bien content, beaucoup 
plus qu'il ne l’étoit auparavant—et je suis bien sir qu'il restera 
toujours ici.” 
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A Song of Autumn. 


Siva a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds; 
While a golden memory still remains 
Of days of idleness—Devonshire lanes— 
Hills and heathery beds— 
A wide blue sky, and a romping sea, 
A thought of joy and a sound of glee, 
As over a waning year it spreads. 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds. 


Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Reds, and yellows, and browns; 
Of bending boughs and a frowning sky, 
As winds leaf-laden go whistling by 
Parks and hamlets and towns; 
They leave cold kisses and chant sad strains, 
Yet some sweet memory still remains 
Of breaking seas and blossoming downs! 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Reds, and yellows, and browns. 


Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds, 
In a strange and wonderful harmony 
Blend the noise of cities and murmuring sea 
Weaving golden threads! 
They are not over, those sunlit hours, 
For life is filled with the scent of flowers. 
Rejoice in the light that remembrance sheds! 
Sing a song of the Autumn, 
Browns, and yellows, and reds. 
L. Lownves, 











Caudeber, 


Easter was past. She and I wanted a holiday. To remain in 
town unobservant of the birth of another summer would be a 
confession of old age or lack of soul. Man must needs renew his 
youth in harmony with Nature. In short, our desire soon loomed 
large as a duty. 

The terrors of the inevitable “ Where?” vanished before man’s 
obedience. And She, more by chance than forethought, decided 
on Caudebec. The name was considered prettily French. The 
situation promised shelter from that bane of our English spring, 
the east wind. 

“Then, you see,” said She, “ the hotel there is kept by two 
widows ; and widows are notoriously honest.” 

For the credit of the sex I left this assertion unchallenged, 
and contented myself with the aforesaid widows’ boast of 
“English sanitary arrangements.” Now the most strenuous 
Anglophobe must admit that in drains England is supreme. 
While Normandy has been accused, rightly or wrongly, of sacri- 
ficing health to leisure, the nose to the eye, let us admit the 
earthiness of our English outlook, and proceed. 

Abroad has a peculiar charm for the shy and retiring. A 
reputation for madness is an excellent armour against criticism. 
So one can be carelessly natural on the continent without sinking 
in the estimation of one’s hosts. In England even a holiday 
brings no relaxation of the effort to be unnaturally natural and 
national. Besides, there is always the danger,.so fearsome to the 
shy man, with his bow of artificiality unstrung, of meeting 
“someone we know, you know.” 

Caudebec, as Macaulay’s ever-famous schoolboy undoubtedly 
knows, is on the Seine. The most convenient means of reaching 
it is by Southampton and Havre. The former, even apart from 
war memories, is perhaps the most interesting port in Europe. 
Every form of national and international activity is there repre- 
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sented. ‘Troopers with such familiar names, yachts, perhaps 
equally familiar, sturdy tugs, mighty merchantmen, and a dozen 
other witnesses to man’s ingenuity in the struggle with Nature, 
line its quays. 

She hurried me on. Vague vapourings are out of place when 
berths are at stake, and accommodation on the Columbia is 
limited. However, we got what we wanted and crossed without 
adventure. There was the usual gruesomeness of starting at 
midnight—strange hooting and whistling, rattling and clanking, 
as dark, mysterious masses were lowered into the inferno of a 
hold ; and over all there hung that peculiar and pervading smell 
of cold meats and warm grease. 

A friend at the Havre Consulate deputed a detective to meet 
us. Needless to say his efforts at detection failed. Poor man! 
he was in the anomalous position of an Irishman from Scotland 
Yard, evidently disguised as a French notary in mourning for 
his mother-in-law. Havre seemed quiet. This was a lull, so the 
Consul told us, after some days of shouting “ Vive la liberté!” 
in expostulation at the expulsion of the Dominican Fathers by 
M. Combes and his government. Shouting crowds and virulent 
newspapers may not mean much. But signs are not wanting in 
France that those in authority have lately been as children 
playing with fire. 

We were glad that the long succession of centuries had not 
corrupted the ideal that the basis of friendship consists in eating 
in common. We presumed that by a diplomatic fiction the 
Consulate was British soil. The breakfast was not! It is 
useless to describe the glamour of a French breakfast. Those 
who have learnt it can never forget it. And those who have 
never learnt it must fail to realise it. Moreover the subtle and 
aromatic compound of coffee, rolls and cleanliness, is indescrib- 
able in face of our shambles of a British breakfast-table. During 
the meal a few facts were offered for our mental digestion. In 
this land of liberty, to say nothing of equality and fraternity, it 
is necessary to pay duty on wine moved from one house to another 
in the same town. ‘The gabelle or salt-tax, which some say was 
the immediate cause of the French Revolution, is still enforced. 

On the subject of Caudebec our host was somewhat discon- 
certing: “It is a town only visited by artists who spend their 
time dodging the multifarious smells. The chief attraction in 
the church is a window representing Mr. Gladstone driving in a 
hansom cab.” 

She and I brazened it out with one another as we made our 
way to the station by the fine Boulevard de Strasbourg. Was it 
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likely that we should be deterred by the genial scoffings of his 
Britannic Majesty’s representative, when we had a glowing hotel 
advertisement from two widows whom we had already classed as 
paragons of truth? Were we to go back on our plighted opinion? 
She was even prepared to quote the poet’s words to the effect 
that each man could make for himself a heaven of hell. But, 
memory being a little uncertain, she hoped that such extreme 
measures would prove unnecessary. 

After the usual imprisonment in a gloomy salle d'attente, we 
mounted, literally mounted, the train for Yvetot, which is the 
nearest station to our destination, on the main-line. Harry of 
Monmouth has written his name large over our line of route. 
There is scarcely a town between Havre and Rouen which was 
not the scene of some exploit of the victor at Agincourt, the 
only perfect character among Shakespeare’s heroes. Conversation, 
however, did not take an historical turn. The market-gardening 
and sex problems claimed attention. 

“Observe,” said I, “the true helpmates, wife or sister or 
daughter, prone on the earth and thinning out young lettuces. 
Can one be surprised that France is light-hearted when the 
burden and drudgery of daily toil is so delightfully divided ?” 

She did not share these sentiments, and by way of parable 
called my attention to the fascinating little window which in 
continental railway carriages offers a view of fellow-travellers 
in the next compartment. There sat in one corner madame 
assiduously knitting and propping up bolster-like the head of 
monsieur, who lay in bucolic abandon, open, stertorous mouth 
flanked with true Gallic whiskers, waistcoat ungirt and conscience 
undoubtedly easy. 

“Do you want to grow like that?” was all She said. 

Let us turn, if you please, from the personal to the material. 
There is much that is instructive even in a casual view of French 
market-gardens. Instead of the slap-dash, make-your-pile-or 
blame-the-weather methods of the English market-gardener, 
there is the indomitable patience in details which wheedles 
the earth to yield her fruits in economic rotation. Weeds are 
laid low individually and in their youth. They are not allowed to 
get the upper hand or to sow their seed. Every inch of ground 
is used: nothing is wasted. The tender blandishments of human 
fingers seem more welcome to mother earth than the unfortunate 
eagerness of patent tools and labour-saving machinery. 

Yvetot—Yvetot—Yvetot—we made the perilous descent. She 
insisted, of course, upon an outside seat on the so-called omnibus, 

much to the amazement of the natives. But we were rewarded 
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both in what we escaped and what we gained. The inside was 
soon packed with a dozen chattering, gesticulating passengers as 
noisy as sparrows in the nesting season. From the box we got 
a wide view of open country and scattered farms, each in its 
cluster of trees. Apparently Jean Cocher believed in collar-work 
for his rough nags, for his hand was seldom off the brake though 
the hills were inappreciable. With this characteristic impedi- 
ment, with incredible cracking of whip and jangle of harness we 
covered the nine kilometres to Caudebec. 


“Deux villes en Normandie portent le nom de Caudebec: Caudebec-en- 
Oaux et Caudebec-lés-Elbeuf. Mais il s’agit toujours de Caudebec-en- 
Caux quand on dit Caudebec tout court.” 


So says M. Georges Rondel, the latest and most enthusiastic of 
her historians. I am indebted to this same excellent gentleman 
for many of the facts hereafter adduced. Idiomatically “ the 
town is seated at the base of a double mountain.” One must 
own the possibility of patriotic bias, for none of the summits 
round Oaudebec attain a height of more than four hundred feet. 

Imagine a quaint little town, not unlike a mixture of Bruges 
and Bideford. Place it in a setting of beautifully wooded hills 
at the mouth of a little glen, whose sides are covered with 
orchards in full bloom. Endow it with a church of unique 
interest and beauty—there you have, in outline, our first 
impression of Caudebec. It faces the Seine, here some three 
hundred yards wide. Beyond lies a wide landscape; first 
marshy meadows, then a wild heath, golden with gorse and 
broom, and on the horizon a black belt of pine-forest, stretching 
mile after mile to the south-west, and haunted in imagination 
by wolves and hobgoblins. (She believed in the former but not 
the latter.) 

One of the most striking features of the woods in Normandy 
is the immense variety of trees that growin them. Oaks, yews, 
larches, beeches, hazels, limes, birches, and many sorts of wild 
fruit trees are found in variegated profusion, which gives a 
special charm of colouring to the scene. The wild flowers and 
butterflies are not less varied and beautiful. And we were 
surprised to find no such dearth of birds as one expects in 
France, Green woodpeckers, jays, kestrels and many kinds of 
finches and tits were as plentiful round Caudebec as in Surrey 
or Hampshire, 

The town itself is not primarily a place for sight-seeing. 
There is no temptation to “do” it in a few hours and rush on. 
It is as different from some show places as Oxford is from 
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Cambridge: one a beautiful city, the other a series of beautiful 
buildings misplaced. It is complete in itself, a coherent whole, 
Little cobble-stone squares with high-sounding titles, narrow 
streets overhung at many angles by medieval houses, dark alleys 
leading into bright courts and gardens-—all seem to be in keeping 
with the glorious Church of Notre Dame round which all centres, 
M. Rondel has described for us every detail of its beauty and 
interest. There are nineteen side-chapels. A rare feature is 
that the balusters on the parapet of the west facade are 
caryatides, while those of the parapet encircling the roof are in 
the form of the English black letter, and spell out a hymn 
to the Virgin. There is much good glass, both ancient and 
modern, including one delightful representation of Pharaoh’s 
hosts being drowned in a sea which is absolutely scarlet in its 
redness. 

She professed an undying admiration for the Suisse who on 
high festivals used to lead the processions round the church, 
His immense size was emphasised by a uniform consisting of a 
great cocked hat, never doffed, and various other garments which 
gave him the appearance of a British grenadier of the eighteenth 
century, wearing the insignia of the Antediluvian Order of 
Buffaloes, and truly he was an imposing figure, and the close- 
cropped little boys shivered as he strode up the aisle clanking 
his halberd at every step. In a gossiping appreciation of this 
delightful church, one must not trespass into the domain of the 
guide-book. Some guide-books dismiss it in a line. And yet 
Rouen itself can show little that is superior to this wonderful 
expression of the attempt to soar heavenwards. All true Gothic 
is the edification of an ideal. The nobler the people’s ideals, the 
nobler, ceteris paribus, will be their buildings. Nothing can bear 
more emphatic witness to this fact than that this beautiful 
specimen of true art was designed and carried out under the 
direction of a humble citizen of the town, Guillaume Le Tellier, 
master-mason of the church. 

Within a walk of Caudebec are the remains of two great 
abbeys, Jumiéges and §. Wandrille. The former was one of the 
largest abbeys of ancient times. Nine hundred monks and 
fifteen hundred lay brothers lived in the precincts. The two 
enormous towers of the chapel, which date from the tenth century, 
remain to give an idea of the size of the whole. It was at this 
abbey that Edward the Confessor was educated. Here Harold 
took the oath of allegiance to Duke William. And here Agnes 
Sorel, the famous mistress of Charles VII. of France, found a 
tefuge anda tomb, There is a touch of simple humanity about 
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the explanation of the ready welcome she received from the 
monks. 
“ Aussi les bons religieux se montrérent-ils indulgents envers une faute 


qui avait peut-étre contribué 4 sauver la France, et de plus 4 enrichir le 
monastére.” 


§. Wandrille was a nephew of King Dagobert. He founded the 
abbey which goes by his name in the seventh century. Archi- 
tecturally it is smaller and less interesting than Jumidges, in 
spite of its beautiful cloisters. But the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed give a very clear idea of monastic life and 
history. For some part of last century it belonged to an English 
nobleman. Our guide ascribed the introduction of jackdaws to 
him! A final attempt to re-establish it as a monastery was 
made in 1898, but the law of 1902 sealed its doom. The neigh- 
bouring parish church has been enriched by the decay of its 
famous neighbour, and boasts relics of thirty-two saints, including 
bones of §. Wandrille himself. A sidelight is thrown on the 
position of those who embraced a monastic life when we realise 
that, for several centuries, the monks of 8. Wandrille, by the 
right of their profession alone, ranked as barons in Normandy. 

She and I always pitied the bicyclists we met. They really 
saw so little of the country. We could not be satisfied with the 


blurred, impressionist picture which they carried away. Walking 
has all the charms. There is a pleasure in defying notice boards 
and we found that “ Avis, il y a des piéges” was as fallacious as 
the familiar “ Beware of spring-guns and man-traps.” ‘Chasse 


gardée” did not affect us; because, as She explained, we had no desire 
to put on check pantaloons, a green velvet coat and hunting cap 
and go out to shoot chaffinches with a Mauser and a French horn. 

The little village of Villequier, three miles down the Seine, is 
chiefly a pilot and fishing station. It has an interest for admirers 
of Victor Hugo. His long-suffering wife was a native of the 
village, and a pathetically plain tombstone in the churchyard 
bears the simple inscription :— 

ADELE 
FEMME DE VICTOR HUGO 


Yet in 1852 he had not forgotten these scenes of his early life, 
and wrote from his retreat in Jersey :— 


“ Villequier, Caudebec, et tous ces frais vallons 
Ne vous entendront plus vous écrier: Allons, 
Le vent est bon, la Seine est belle. 
Comme ces lieux charmants vont étre pleins d’ennui; 
Les hardis goélands ne diront plus: O’est lui! 
Les fleurs ne diront plus: C’est elle!” 





CAUDEBEC. 


Primitive and natural seem the truest epithets to apply to life in 
Normandy. English is an unknown tongue. And yet the 
natives are long-suffering as one mutilates their language. I was 
quicker to understand, She was more easily understood. 


“ And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-bowe.” 


Hitches we had, but no dead stops. The lad who waited on us 
delighted in our efforts. It was a pleasure to hear his merry, 
hospitable laugh and to see his joy when by applying a match 
to an omelette au rhum he produced a flaming imitation of a 
“ plumpoodeen anglais.” It was worth a journey, too, to see 
M. le savetier seated at his front door, being shaved by his wife. 

Everyone congratulated us on the fact that our visit coincided 
with the arrival of Je mascaret, This is really an interesting 
phenomenon. For four days every morning a great bore or tidal 
wave rushed up the river at a given time. The swirling, roaring 
mass of water could be heard a great way off and approached at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. The boats all met it in mid- 
stream, or they would have been swamped, for the water tore up the 
banks ten feet high. For a quarter of an hour after the passing 
of le mascaret the river was boiling with eddies and whirlpools. 

Normandy offers a contradiction to several of our most cherished 
theories. It is a region of democracy without socialism. The 
lawyer takes off his hat to the drover, the doctor hob-nobs with 
the cobbler. And yet there seems but little municipal or other 
social activity. Big public undertakings such as bridges, water 
supply and so on are conspieuous by their absence, Again it is 
borne in upon the most casual observer that here is a race of 
hardy peasants, such as is said to be the crying need of England. 
And yet depopulation is the bugbear of French economists, and 
France is dying for want of men; whereas the smoky towns of 
England produce a wealth of life which is astounding, and which, 
though far from ideal in quality, compares favourably with the 
physique of the average Frenchman. 

How can these things be? One touches the problem at other 
points by ceasing to be insular. If we could go abroad not to 
see sights or to sneer at differences but to expand and learn, 
should we not better be serving our generation and ourselves? 
The object is not to see but to assimilate. In this quaint corner 
of an earlier world the monk, the peasant, the revolutionist, the 
Anglophobe become living realities to him who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear and a soul to sympathise. 

Artour W. Hopkinson. 





Word Hunting. 


Worp-HUNTING may not be quite so exhilarating a sport as, for 
instance, cub-hunting. But it may be doubted whether an equal 
amount of pleasure, as well as of profit, may not often be obtained 
from the riding of a favourite hobby as from the riding of a 
favourite horse. Moreover, this particular hobby is comparatively 
inexpensive; and it may be pursued by all sorts and conditions 
of men, or even by women and children. Ruskin used to recom- 
mend the practice as indispensable to all those who aspired to 
use words rightly. Whenever you are in doubt about a word, he 
would say, hunt it down patiently. You may think it rather 
severe work for a hobby, but even from the first it is interesting, 
and at last it becomes endlessly amusing. 

It is only in quite recent days that the science of etymology 
has got out of its leading-strings. We laugh at the school-boy 
who assumed Jutland to be so called because of its “ jutting” 
out into the sea (instead of on account of its being the land of 
the Jutes); or at the little girl who believed an acquaintance 
named Wilhelmina to have been thus named because she was 
particularly “mean”; but equally absurd etymologies may be 
found in many of those old English dictionaries of which some 
account was given in a former paper.* And very plausible some 
of them look, too. Of such a kind, for instance, is the derivation 
of the word “ hurricane,” viz., that it is descriptive of the tearing 
up and hurrying away of the sugar-canes by a West Indian tornado. 
As a matter of fact, “ hurricane” is a mere transplantation of the 
Carib word for tornado, and came into our language by way of 
the Spanish word hurracan. The learned Scaliger derived the 
name Saracen from Sarah, the wife of Abraham. Crabbe, the 
author of a once popular book of synonyms, traced the word 
“doze” (which is only a very slight variation of an Anglo-Saxon 
word), from the Greek derma, “a skin,” giving as his reason that 
people used to lie down on skins when they went to sleep. A 
Welsh author named Lloyd asserted that Ireland was thus named 
the land of “ire” because of the broils which have always prevailed 


* See TEMPLE Bar for June. 
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in that unhappy country! Lord Coke derived “ parliament,” from 
parler le ment (to speak one’s mind). He might as honestly 
have taught us, says Rymer scornfully, that “firmament” is from 
firma mentis (a farm for the mind) or “fundament” from some- 
thing meaning “the bottom of the mind.” Perhaps the most 
amusing etymological blunder ever made is one which occurs in 
Dr. Ash’s English Dictionary. The word “ curmudgeon,” though 
still of doubtful pedigree, has been traced with some degree of 
probability to the Saxon ceorl-modigan, “ churlish-minded.” Dr. 
Johnson, with whom etymology was by no means a strong point, 
stated in his dictionary that it came from the French coeur 
méchant, adding, as his authority for this rather childish deriva- 
tion, “ unknown correspondent.” Dr. Ash adopted the derivation ; 
but in his dictionary it appeared as—caur, “ unknown,” méchant, 
“ correspondent ” ! 

Many things owe the names by which they are now known to 
what Sir Thomas Browne would have called “vulgar errors.” 
The name “America” is due to the fact that in a popular work 
on geography published in 1507, the discovery of the New World 
was attributed to Amerigo Vespucci. And the West Indies are 
still so called because, when Columbus discovered the Windwards 
and Antilles, he believed that he had reached India by a westerly 
route. Those wandering outcasts of Indian origin whom we call 
“ gipsies,” received that name because it was believed that Egypt 
was their original home. And it is curious to observe, by the 
way, that the French still call them “ Bohemians” because of a 
similar erroneous notion that they were the expelled Hussites of 
Bohemia. Our Christmas “turkeys” have no connection what- 
ever with the land of the Ottoman Turk, being natives of, and 
originally imported from, the New World across the Atlantic. 

That familiar marking instrument which we call a “lead- 
pencil” is neither made of lead nor is it, strictly speaking, a 
pencil. The word “ pencil” is derived from the Latin penicillus, 
a brush made of fur or hair, which was used by the ancient 
Romans for dusting purposes, and was so named because it hung 
and drooped like “a little tail.” All our writers down to Dryden 
mean @ painter's brush when they use the word “pencil”; and 
this is, indeed, a sense which it has not yet entirely lost. But 
when graphite (or “plumbago” as it was called from its being 
mistaken for lead), was first enclosed in wooden sticks for writing 
purposes, the useful invention received the double misnomer of 
‘‘black-lead-pencil.” Similar instances might be quoted ad 
infinitum. 

Some of our names for things carry their derivation on the 
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face of them—such as “brougham,”,“‘landau,” “berlin,” “hansom,” 
for instance, to take a few from one class of articles alone. 
“Phaeton,” also, is intelligible enough ; though one would have 
thought that the inventor, remembering the disastrous result of 
Phaeton’s celebrated drive, would have avoided such a name for 
a carriage as being of particularly evil omen. The word “cab,” 
however, tells us nothing on the face of it. It was originally a 
cockney slang word, being short for the French cabriolet, itself a 
diminutive of cabriole. The French took their word from the 
Italian cabriola, which, in its turn, appears to be a diminutive 
from the Latin capra, and means “a she-goat.” From this same 
source, as Archbishop Trench pointed out, comes our word 
“capricious,” indicating that a capricious person’s movements are 
as uncertain and unaccountable as the leaps and springs of a goat. 
This also, one would think, should have seemed an ill-omened 
name for any kind of carriage. But perhaps the suggestion 
intended was simply that of a vehicle so light that it might be 
drawn by the strength of a goat. By way of contrast to this, it 
may be pointed out, while we are on the subject of carriages, 
that the derivation of the word “chaise” would appear to imply 
something that would only stand still. It is an old French 
pronunciation of the word chaire, “ pulpit,” and it comes, through 
the Latin cathedra, from the Greek kathédra, “a chair.” As a 
matter of fact, when first used in England it was applied to 
something very like the well-known “sedan chair” of the 
eighteenth century. 

Take the word “cockney,” used a few sentences back in con- 
nection with the word cab. There are probably few Londoners 
who could tell one, offhand, how or why this epithet came to be 
applied to them. Some ill-natured people assert that the word 
comes from the French coguwin, “a rogue.” But there is an 
alternative derivation which is slightly less offensive. The Middle 
English for “egg” was ey; and “cock-ey” was the name given 
to very small eggs, such as every hen is supposed to lay at the 
end of her litter. The transition from a hen’s last egg to a 
woman’s last child would be easy enough; and as a last child is 
apt to be unduly petted and pampered the word “cock-ey” would 
acquire something of this significance also. Consequently when 
country people wished to describe a citizen or townsman who 
was, or whom they supposed to be, smaller, feebler, and more 
pampered than the hardy rustic, they gave him this name which 
suggested the “ mother’s baby,” or the hen’s smallest egg. Its 
application in this sense to the citizens of London in particular 
was made at least as early as the sixteenth century. 
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Again, whatever may be the case as regards Londoners, a 
dunce, whether town or country bred, will be the last person in 
the world to know that he is named after Duns Scotus, the chief 
and leader of the schoolmen who were in opposition to what was 
called “the new learning” in the sixteenth century. It is easy 
to see how readily convertible the term would be. Any opponent 
of the new learning would be apt to be referred to as a Duns- 
man, or more briefly as a Duns, to indicate that he held the views 
of which Duns Scotus was the most eminent representative. 
But, as time went on, and the new learning triumphed, to call 
anyone & Duns-man or a dunce would be equivalent to describing 
him, not merely as opposed toa certain set of doctrines, but as 
incapable of learning and enlightenment. It is certainly hard 
upon Duns Scotus, as Archbishop Trench has remarked, that he, 
“the subtle doctor” by pre-eminence, the “ wittiest of the school 
divines,” as Hooker terms him, should have his name handed 
down to future ages as a synonym for invincible stupidity. And 
perhaps some may think it equally hard on an English clergy- 
man that his distinctive appellation should be, literally, the name 
of the painted mask which ancient actors wore, and talked 
through, on the stage. Such a mask was called persona; and as 
these masks were made so as to be typical of certain characters, 
persona in time came to be used for any specific dramatic part in 
a play. The name of the part would, of course, be readily trans- 
ferred to the actor who represented such a part on the stage; 
and from this the transition would be easy to the use of the word 
persona for a representative of any kind. Finally, seeing that 
the persona ecclesie was usually the most representative person 
in any district, he became generally known as the person or 
parson. 

Probably the most striking instance of the curious way which 
words, in all languages, have always had of departing from their 
original significance is supplied by our word “treacle,” which 
originally meant “ viper’s flesh.” The viper in Greek was called 
therion, and a preparation of his own flesh (theriake) was believed 
to be an antidote to his bite. But antidotes and remedies being 
wanted for other ailments also, the familiar word theriake, after a 
time, comes to be used fora medicine of any kind. Now it is 
well known that ancient remedies were usually made up in the 
form of electuaries or syrups, and, by a further almost insensible 
change, theriake next takes on the meaning of a remedy of any 
kind in the form of a syrup. By-and-by the word had a double 
signification; it was, on the one hand, used in the sense of a 
syrup of any kind, without the implication of a remedy; and, on 
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the other hand, for a remedy of any kind, without the implication 
of a syrup. The latter died out, but the former became so fixed 
that when molasses appeared upon the scene it at once received 
this name for sweet syrup which had lost all trace of its origin 
and history. 

The young word-hunter must be cautioned against a besetting 
tendency to jump to conclusions. For instance, one would be 
very apt to assume that words like “pantry” and “buttery” 
carried their derivations on the face of them; the one as being 
originally a place for the keeping of pots and “pans,” and the 
other for butter and similar articles. But this is a false scent, 
and when we get upon the right track again we find that the first 
was more probably a store for bread, and the other a cellar for 
wine or beer; for “pantry” derives from panis, “ bread,” and 
“buttery” from the low Latin dota, buttw, “a cask.” A French 
writer recently jumped to the conclusion that our English word 
“teetotaller” meant totaliseur du thé. But as a matter of fact 
the word itself has nothing whatever to do with tea, whatsoever 
may be the quantity of that refreshing beverage which its pro- 
fessors may consume. It is said to owe its origin to the stammer- 
ing of a temperance lecturer, named Turner, who in 1833 went 
about advocating ‘‘ t-total abstinence.” The Frenchman’s error 
is a very natural one for a foreigner to make. But why certain 
philanthropic people, nearer home, who recently established a 
number of tea-shops for working people as a counter attraction 
to the public-house, should have given the establishments a 
name which, etymologically considered, would be more fit for a 
gambling-hell, is not quite so easy to understand. For it is 
notorious that a “ teetotum ” is a little square top, to be twirled 
by the fingers, commonly used in gambling, and it derives its 
name from the T marked on one of its four sides, which signifies 
“ take all the stakes.” 

The young word-hunter, also, will do well not to take for 
gospel the first derivation he may happen to come across, Dr. 
Brewer and other authorities have told us that “ Welsh rabbit ” 
is a vulgar corruption of Welsh “rare-bit,” meaning a tit-bit or 
delicious morsel. Further investigation, however, has shown this 
to be a mistake; and that the application of the term “ Welsh 
rabbit” to a piece of bread and cheese toasted together was a 
Saxon joke at the expense of our frugal neighbours in the 
Principality. A similar misapprehension is equally prevalent. 
According to popular story, our merry monarch, Charles II., was 
once so delighted with a huge loin of beef set before him by a 
courtly entertainer that he drew his sword and knighted the beef 
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on the table, declaring that that part should ever afterwards be 
known as the Sir Loin. Faller, in his Church History, states 
that Henry VIII. conferred the same honour, in the same words, 
on @ loin of beef set before him at the Abbot of Reading’s table. 
But, unfortunately for both stories, the spelling “sirloin” has 
been shown to be merely a mistake for “surloin,” a word derived 
from the French surlogne, meaning the “upper part” of the loin. 
There are doubtless many generally-received etymologies which 
stand in as much need of correction as those formerly alleged 
concerning Welsh rabbit and sirloin. And there are numbers of 
other words whose origin, though at the present time admittedly 
unknown, can hardly be set down as part of the unknowable, and 
are therefore fair game for the word-hunter. 

There is a good story of a cricketer who, on being asked why 
a particular kind of ball by which he had been ignominiously 
bowled was called a “ Yorker,” replied in wonderment: “ Well, I 
don’t see what else you could call it.” The answer, delightfal to 
a humorist, is exasperating to a philologer. But up to the 
present it is the last word on the subject; for, although the term 
is of comparatively recent origin, nobody has yet discovered why 
that particular kind of ball is called a “ Yorker.” Another term 
of recent origin may be pointed out asa tempting quarry. “Jerry- 
builder” is a word often in the mouths of disgusted householders, 
as is “ gerrymander” in the mouths of party politicians and wire- 
pullers. Now gerrymandering means the arranging of voting 
districts in such a manner as to give the party employing it an 
unfair advantage at an election. And the term originated at 
Massachusetts in 1811, when some caricaturist happened to 
observe that the shape of the map of one of the districts which 
had been re-arranged to favour the party of Governor Elbridge 
Gerry resembled a fantastic salamander. He immediately brought 
out a map in which this curious resemblance was pictorially 
emphasised, and the governor's name and that of the monster 
amalgamated as “Gerrymander.” But “jerry-builder” has. 
hitherto defied the explorations of the keenest word-hunters. 

The word-hunter need not necessarily have any views at all on 
the vexed question of the origin of language in general. There 
are at present three first-class fighting theories in the field, which 
may be best distinguished by the nicknames bestowed on them 
by their opponents. Some scholars maintain that human speech 
originated in attempts to imitate the sounds of nature, just as 
children now call a cow a “moo,” or a dog a “ bow-wow”: and 
this has been dignified with the name of the “ bow-wow” theory. 
Others, of whom the late Professor Max Miiller was one, hold that 
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human utterances were the spontaneous result, by some reflex 
action, of the impressions produced on the human organism by 
the phenomena of the external world. This is known as the 
“ding-dong” theory. A third set of philologists trace the origin 
of language to involuntary exclamations, such as oh! bah! phew! ; 
and this has been denominated the “ pooh-pooh” theory. So far, 
none of them can be said to have thrown any very illuminating 
light on the matter, and the amateur will probably do well not to 
trouble his head over much about such a baffling question. But 
by the aid of modern philology he can now certainly trace the 
pedigrees of a large number of the words of his own language for 
a good many generations backward. And in the process of 
doing so he may find, as a great writer once declared, that more 
valuable knowledge is sometimes to be acquired from the history 
of a word than from the history of a campaign. 


Doveuas Forsyta. 

















Rambles with an American, 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


Carter I. 


WITH DICKENS TO THE MARSHALSEA. 


I nave narrated elsewhere how, instigated by my client, Mr. 
James O. Fairfield of Chicago, U.S.A., I guided his footsteps to 
the police-office described in ‘Oliver Twist.’ 

Soon after that pilgrimage to Hatton Garden, my relations 
with my client began to grow closer and more intimate. I found 
on better acquaintance, that though Charles Dickens claimed his 
most fervent worship, he was aware that the pantheon of English 
literature contained many other divinities; and as he loved to 
ramble about the neighbourhood of their haunts, I, who had a 
fondness in the same direction, was often glad enough to bear 
him company. He was always interesting and interested ; but 
there was never any return of the wild enthusiasm that had over- 
mastered him in Hatton Garden. Never again did I see that dry 
spare figure shake off its more than fifty winters and break into 
@ run. 

One Saturday afternoon, some months after our first pilgrimage 
he turned up at my office in Gray’s Inn, and demanded if I was 
at liberty. 

“T was dipping into Forster's ‘ Life’ last night,” he said, as he 
settled himself in the chair which my clients have so often found 
a stool of penitence, “and I came upon those scraps of the 
autobiography which Dickens began to write and which he 
afterwards incorporated in ‘ David Copperfield.’ They tell of his 
employment in the blacking warehouse at Hungerford Stairs.” 

I had some faint recollection of the fragments to which my 
client referred. “Dickens was quite a child at the time, I 
think,” was my comment. 

_ “Tt was in 1822, when he was only ten years old. The boy’s 
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father was @ prisoner for debt in the Marshalsea, and the family 
home was there. Little Charles used to walk back to the prison 
from the warehouse, across Blackfriars Bridge. He says he 
turned out of the Blackfriars Road by the side of Rowland Hill’s 
Chapel. I’m not very familiar with the country on the other 
side of your river, and I do not know whereabouts that chapel 
was. Do you know?” he asked. 

I nodded assent. The building had been pointed out to me 
in the days of my youth by an aged aunt of great piety who in 
earlier years had been a worshipper there. 

“T thought perhaps we might stroll in that direction, and 
make our way to the Marshalsea by the route that child followed 
in 1822, or as near to it as we can guess.” 

I had no objection; and we started on our way. We crossed 
the “ Sahara Desert of the Law ” and quitted the Inn by the “ old 
gateway ” which gives upon Gray’s Inn Road, and which for some 
mysterious reason bears the winged horse of the Inner Temple. 
Through this portal, beneath which Jacob Tonson kept his shop, 
and hard by which in still earlier days grew an ancient tree, long 
famous as a landmark, we passed into the main thoroughfare. I had 
a bonne bouche for Mr. Fairfield in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
so I led him eastward across the road and down Bell Court, which 
is nearly opposite the gateway. At the end of the court I turned 
off to the right; and leading my companion down a narrow 
passage and following it in a sharp turn to the left, I brought 
him up in White Hart Yard. We were just approaching Brooke 
Street, upon which the Yard, gives when I came to a standstill. 

“That house may interest you,” I said carelessly, pointing to 
the west end of the Yard. “It must be of enormous age.” 

The house in question was in the occupation of a cowkeeper 
and dairyman. It was a very ancient structure, lop-sided, and 
top-heavy ; built almost entirely of wood, and roofed with fiuted 
red tiles. There were two small windows on the ground floor, 
one of which belonged to the shop. The south side of the Yard 
consisted of another wooden structure. This was evidently 
appurtenant to the old house and consisted of two storeys, the 
lower of which was used as a stable or cowshed, and along the 
upper, which apparently consisted of two or three living rooms, 
ran a crazy old wooden gallery. The whole of the premises bore 
such a strange pastoral air and seemed so out of character with 
the modern brick and mortar by which they were hemmed in, 
that they carried the mind back to those early days when 
travellers from Gray’s Inn to Ely House made their way thither 
by footpaths which ran through green meadows. 
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The house and its appurtenances occupied the west and south 
sides of the little close; on the north side were two dwelling 
houses, and the east side was formed by houses in Brooke Street, 
under which ran a passage into that street. 

This old house was my bonne bouche, and Mr. Fairfield received 
it with the most gratifying enthusiasm. 

“Tt is extraordinary—extraordinary,” he exclaimed as he fitted 
on his pince-nez and gazed on the building, long and eagerly. 
“Really I must try and learn something of its history,” he 
continued after a long pause. “I see syphons in that shop 
window,” he ejaculated a moment later. 

Without explaining this enigmatical remark, he made his way 
to the entrance of the shop, and bending his long body over the 
half-door, he addressed the young woman in charge. The 
place was so tiny that all the business of the establishment 
was done over its dwarf portal, with the customer standing 
outside. 

“Can you oblige me with a bottle of lemonade?” he asked, 
blandly. 

“To take away, I suppose,” observed the damsel, as she turned 
to procure the article in question. 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Mr. Fairfield, somewhat taken aback 
at the suggestion that he wished to burden himself with such an 
incumbrance; “I shall esteem it a favour if you will allow me 
to drink it here.” 

“This is a very old house of yours,” he remarked a few minutes 
later as he stood in the Yard, glass in hand, and gazed through 
his pince-nez upon the interior of the little shop. 

“T daresay it is,” was the answer, returned with perfect 
politeness but a complete lack of interest. This was very 
discouraging ; and as I stood by my client’s side and marked the 
disappointment upon his countenance, I nearly laughed aloud. 

“You have no idea how old, I suppose?” he resumed after a 
sip of his lemonade. 

“Not the least,” said the young lady. ‘“ You know more about 
the place than I do,” she added, turning to an elderly man who 
stood behind us, and addressing him by his Christian name, 

Mr. Fairfield wheeled round and confronted this individual. 

“Surely the house is very old, sir,’ he remarked with grave 
politeness. 

“Old, I should think it was old,” was the answer; “no one 
knows how old it is.” 

“ Perhaps three hundred years,” suggested my client, 

“ More than that, very like,” 
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“T suppose it was at one time a farmhouse, standing in the 
fields,” resumed Mr. Fairfield, much encouraged. 

“It was a tavern,” replied the elderly man, with the air of 
one who gives an answer beyond his questioner’s expectations. 
“These were the stables,” he added, pointing to the galleried 
wooden structure on his left. 

This man’s notion of a tavern was probably something very 
different from the picture which the word, used in connection 
with that old house near Gray’s Inn, called up in the mind of my 
companion; but it was evident that the stranger from the far 
west was hugely pleased with the information. He took a 
moderate draught from the glass in his hand, and positively 
smacked his lips with enjoyment. 

“This lemonade is most excellent; and really I must trouble 
you for one of those,” he added, turning round with a most 
gracious smile to the young woman, and pointing to a glass jar 
fall of heart-cakes. His anxiety to keep the establishment in 
good humour until he had extracted from it every particle of 
information was so manifest that I could not keep back a smile. 
The elderly man noticed this, and gazing hard at me, he closed 
his left eye. Though I was not sure of his meaning, I felt little 
doubt that he wished to indicate that he recognized in the two 
strangers a harmless lunatic and his keeper. Nevertheless, I 
thought it right in my client’s interest to return the wink. 

“Do you know when the house ceased to be a tavern?” 
resumed Mr. Fairfield with intense interest, as he stood on the 
asphalt with the glass in one hand and the heart-cake in the 
other. The correctness of his long frock coat and general tenue 
made the picture very comical. 

“It was before we came here, and that’s more than thirty 
years ago,” was the answer. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know what it was called?” 

The elderly man shook his head. 

“This place is called White Hart Yard,” I ventured to remark. 
“Many of the places in London that are called yards owe their 
names to the taverns to which they once belonged. Don’t you 
think it probable that this tavern was called the White Hart?” 

“There can be no doubt of it,” was his emphatic answer; 
“and,” he continued with growing triumph, “if this yard took 
its name from the tavern, surely the tavern must have been of 
great antiquity.” 

No more information could be extracted, except a statement 
that‘if the house fell down the County Council would not allow it 
to be rebuilt in the same style; and after Mr, Fairfield had with 
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scrupulous politeness finished both the lemonade and the heart- 
cake, we resumed our pilgrimage. 

“This is Brooke Street, where Chatterton died,” I remarked, 
as we passed under the archway; “and Fox Court, where Savage 
said he was born, runs out of it, a few paces to our right.” 

My companion was in a brown study, and did not seem to 
notice what I said. We crossed the road and turned down 
Greville Street, which for so many centuries formed the northern 
boundary of Furnival’s Inn; now, alas! no more. Continuing 
our way towards Holborn, we turned to the right into Leather 
Lane; and so deep was Mr. Fairfield’s meditation that he seemed 
oblivious to the fact that we were passing the site of the house 
in which the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ were written. 

“Supposing that house is only three hundred years old,” he 
remarked, at length emerging from his reverie, “supposing it 
was not built till 1601, just think of what it may have seen. 
Perhaps Shakespeare turned into it when he played in Gray’s Inn 
Hall. Milton, too, may have been there. We are told that he 
had some gay friends in the Inn. I don’t suppose,” continued 
Mr. Fairfield, as if recognising a certain incongruity in associating 
Milton with tavern-haunting—“ I don’t suppose that however gay 
his friends were, or however much he unbent in their company, 
he went a-tippling with them. No, sir, in those days men often 
went to taverns for their meals—old Pepys proves this—and 
I daresay Milton was no exception. But even if we don’t go so 
far back as that, or fly at such high game,” he proceeded, noticing 
that I was smiling and breaking into’a smile himself, “ who can 
doubt, that when Chatterton poisoned himself with arsenic a 
hundred yards distant, there was plenty of talk about it among 
the customers of the White Hart? He died in 1770. I was 
reading about him only last week in Forster’s ‘Goldsmith,’ 
Suicide was not common in the eighteenth century, and the 
whole neighbourhood must have rung with the news that a 
young man—he was only eighteen, poor lad—who had lodged at 
the Holborn end of the street, and had spent all his time 
scribbling, had destroyed himself, and had been found dead in 
his garret ; the cup which had held the poison still grasped in 
his hand, and the floor thickly strewn with scraps of torn 
manuscript. You can imagine what a pow-wow there was over 
the affair in the public room of that old tavern, and how the 
decent householders who frequented it of evenings, shook their 
wigged heads over the wickedness of the act, and declared, as 
they sipped their punch and snuffed the stinking tallow candles, 
that authors were a bad lot. The register of his burial is in that 
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old church, yonder,” quoth Mr. Fairfield, pointing to St. Andrew's 
Holborn, the west side of which we were just then passing. 
“ Forster says his body was taken to the parish bone-house; and 
as no one claimed it, it was buried in the pauper burial ground 
of Shoe Lane—I suppose that can’t be far off.” 

By this time we had reached Stonecutter Street. I turned 
the corner and led my companion a few paces eastward into 
Farringdon Avenue. 

“Not a vestige of the barial ground remains, but this street 
passes over the site of it,” I said. 

The aspect of the place was offensively modern, but Mr. 
Fairfield gazed on it without disfavour. 

“ Perhaps here under our feet there still remains some fragment 
of Chatterton,” he observed meditatively. 

We retraced our steps; and when we regained the corner, 
I drew my companion’s attention to a narrow tunnel running out 
of the opposite side of Shoe Lane, just below the junction of the 
Lane with St. Bride Street. We could read the name “ Gun- 
powder Alley,” from where we stood, and I reminded him that 
Lovelace the poet had died there. 

“T remember, I remember,” he exclaimed, as we made our way 
to the narrow opening. 

“We know it was a very poor place in his time,” said he, as he 
gazed up it. “I daresay it was shut in at the bottom then. 
Not much daylight or fresh air there, sir, two hundred and fifty 
years ago.” And my client fell a-musing. 


**T could not love thee dear so much 
Loved I not honour more.’ ” 


he repeated after a pause, very softly, but with strong emphasis, 
as he gazed down the tunnel. “ You made a poor end of it, 
Colonel, as this world goes,” he went on, as if addressing the 
dead man’s shade, “and I daresay when your coffin was carried 
out, over where we're standing, there weren’t many mourners 
with it; but your lines still make me tingle, Richard Lovelace, 
and your name smells sweet—sweet as a nosegay.” 

There was unmistakable emotion in Mr. Fairfield’s voice as he 
stood by Gunpowder Alley that afternoon in August, 1901, and 
thought of the gallant gentleman who died there so miserably 
in 1658. 

We made our way down St. Bride’s Street and on to Black- 
friars Bridge. When we had crossed the river I thought it well 
to recall my companion’s attention to the main object of our 
ramble. 

212 
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“Rowland Hill’s chapel stands at the corner of Charlotte 
Street,” I remarked, “that is just beyond that railway arch 
which crosses the road over yonder.” 

“Stands!” said Mr. Fairfield with great animation. “Do you 
mean it hasn’t been pulled down?” 

“Tt was shut up as a chapel many years ago,” I answered, 
“but the structure still remains, and I don’t think the outside 
has altered much.” 

My client quickened his pace and produced from his pocket one 
of those sheafs of notes with which I was ‘becoming so familiar. 

“Dickens must have come along the Strand and Fleet Street. 
I daresay he struck off a bit to go through Holywell Street, but 
except for that, he must have followed the main line of route till 
he got to that obelisk on Ludgate Hill which we have just left 
behind us. There have been terrible changes right along since 
1822,” said Mr. Fairfield, mournfully, “ but Somerset House was 
there then, and the two churches in the middle of the roadway 
were there, and the bridge we've just crossed was there, though 
no doubt the approach to it from the end of Fleet Street was not 
quite the same.” 

“The Embankment itself would make a good deal of differ- 
ence,” I hinted. Mr. Fairfield’s face seemed to suggest that the 
Embankment ought never to have been constructed, but he 
brightened up a moment later. 

“ This street can’t have altered its appearance much now we've 
got past the railway station,” said he, scanning Blackfriars Road 
approvingly. 

I ventured to remark that it could never have been anything 
but a beast of a place ; but my companion was so deeply immersed 
in his memoranda that he allowed the outrage of so describing 
a thoroughfare which had been hallowed by the foot of Charles 
Dickens to pass without protest. 

“The autobiography says,” he resumed, lifting his eyes from 
the scrap of manuscript in his hand, “that his way home was 
over Blackfriars Bridge and down the turning with Rowland 
Hill’s chapel on one side and the likeness of a golden dog licking 
a golden pot on the other.” 

“A venerable aunt of mine who was an enthusiastic member 
of Rowland Hill’s flock told me that the pastor was buried under 
his pulpit in that chapel, and that the scene at the funeral was 
most affecting,” I observed, as we drew near the railway bridge. 

“T see something on the left and just beyond the bridge that 
looks like the lantern belonging to some rotunda,” said Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘ Possibly that is the chapel.” 
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As soon as we had passed under the bridge it was plain that 
this conjecture was right. The chapel stood a few paces in front 
of us on the east side of the road. Somewhat to my surprise 
my eye caught another object, but I said nothing. I wanted 
my companion to find out that object for himself; I knew how 
refreshing his enthusiasm would be when he came upon it. 

“And this is the famous Surrey Chapel,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
as we scanned the front of the building. “I almost wonder that 
the reverend gentleman’s flock or their descendants could allow 
such a desecration as this. One may at least venture to hope 
that his venerable remains have not been disturbed to make room 
for the bed of some steam hammer.” 

The chapel had indeed fallen from its high estate. It was in 
occupation as the headquarters of a firm of agricultural imple- 
ment makers, and presented a decidedly commercial appearance. 
We gazed on the front for a while, and then turned the corner 
and inspected the building from that point of view. 

“ What was it the autobiography said about this turning?” I 
inquired artlessly, when we had completed our inspection of the 
degraded chapel, and stood at the corner of Charlotte Street. 
Mr. Fairfield referred to his memoranda, and read aloud with 
great gusto: 
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“My usual way home was over Blackfriars Bridge and down that 
turning which has Rowland Hill’s chapel on one side, and the likeness 
of a golden dog licking a golden pot over the shop door on the other. 
There are a great many little low-browed old shops in that street of a 
wretched kind and some are unchanged now. I looked into one a few 
days ago” [This was written in 1847, explained Mr. Fairfield] “ where I 
used to buy bootlaces on Saturday nights, and saw the corner where I 
once sat down on a stool to have a pair of ready made half-boots fitted 
on. I have been seduced more than once in that street on a Saturday 
night by a showman at a corner, and have gone in with a motley assembly 
to see the ‘ Fat Pig,’ the ‘Wild Indian,’ and the ‘Little Lady.’ There 
were two or three hat manufactories there then (I think they are there 
still), and among the things which, encountered anywhere or under any 
circumstances, will instantly recall that time, is the smell of hat-making.” 


“Ah,” I remarked meditatively, when the extract was finished, 
“that was close upon eighty years ago! We can hardly expect 
to find any of the old landmarks left. What was it that was 
opposite the chapel ?” 

“The likeness of a golden dog,” began my companion, returning 
to his manusoript. Then he lifted his eyes towards the opposite 
corner of Charlotte Street, and gave a great start. 

“Gracious powers!” he exclaimed in high excitement. “ Why, 
there it is!” and he trotted across the roadway. 
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Sure enough, above the door of the ironmonger’s shop that 
stood at the south corner of Charlotte Street was the effigy of a 
golden dog licking a golden pot. This effigy stood out boldly 
from the house front, supported on an iron shaft, and seemed in 
excellent preservation. It had caught my eye from the other 
side of the road. 

“This is truly extraordinary,” said Mr. Fairfield, with a slight 
flush on his face, after he had made a prolonged survey of the 
golden dog. “To think that all these years after that child used 
to pass down this street we should still be able to see the very 
object on which his eyes rested, and which he mentioned to 
Forster in 1847.” 

While my companion was making a note of this wonderful 
discovery I suddenly bethought me that the house of that vener- 
able aunt of mine was just round the corner. More than thirty 
years had elapsed since I had last seen it, and, as the meals 
which I had enjoyed within its hospitable walls were among the 
most sacred memories of my childhood, I craved Mr. Fairfield’s 
leave to bestow a few minutes on an inspection of the old place. 
It was only four or five houses lower down the Blackfriars Road 
than the ironmonger’s shop at which we were standing, and I 
found it without difficulty. While my client was gazing up at 
the grimy old front with sympathetic interest a sudden flash of 
memory connected with the houses on the opposite side of tho 
road struck upon my brain. 

“ Fairfield,” I said, “did you ever hear of Elliston, the actor?” 

“* Joyousest of once embodied spirits,” was his ready answer, 
and I recognised the quotation, and reproached myself for haying 
forgotten that Elia had made Elliston’s name immortal. 

“He died in that house opposite,” I said, pointing to No. 84. 
“T fancy that when he took the Surrey Theatre and came to live 
over here, the Reverend Rowland Hill and he were generally 
regarded by the pious folks of this neighbourhood as excellent 
representatives of the rival forces of good and evil. My aunt, 
who, of course, was on the side of the angels, always spoke of 
Elliston with bated breath. She used to describe how she 
watched his funeral from her dining-room window, and hint that it 
was a good deal grander than such a monster of iniquity deserved.” 

“He was a poor frothy creature, and a sad tosspot,” observed 
Mr. Fairfield, as we moved across the road to get a nearer view 
of No. 84, “but as he was a friend of Charles Lamb there must 
have been some good in him. I wonder if Lamb ever went up 
those steps and used that knocker?” he added. 

“T suppose you know the way to the Marshalsea from here,” 
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said my companion, when he had returned to Charlotte Street. 
He had a great respect for my knowledge of London, and always 
seemed to take it for granted that, no matter where we might be, 
the way to any given point was as plain to me as all the wicked- 
ness of the world was plain to Mr. Bailey. 

“If we keep east with a little south in it we shall come into 
Mint Street, and that leads straight to Saint George’s church. 
You may depend upon it the boy Dickens liked to cut off corners, 
and if we keep on the slant I do not suppose we shall get far off 
his route.” 

This was playing the game in a right spirit, and Mr. Fairfield 
beamed approval. 

It was a great satisfaction to him to find that most of the 
houses in Charlotte Street were more than eighty years old. 
“That,” he said, pointing to a boot-shop that we were passing, 
‘may be the very shop where he tried on those half-boots. It 
isn’t very difficult to picture what he looked like, for he says 
what his clothes were.” 

The sheaf of memoranda came forth once more. “ He speaks 
of his poor little white hat, little jacket, and corduroy trousers, 
and he says he had a fat old silver watch in his pocket which his 
grandmother gave him.” 

“There is still a hatmaker’s here,” exclaimed my client with 
great joy, as, at the corner of the entrance to Nelson Square, he 
caught sight of the familiar name of Lincoln, Bennett and Co. 
“T wonder if it was their hats which he used to smell in 1822? 
These railways have played havoc with London,” he protested, 
very irritably, flying off at a tangent as his eye caught the bridge 
which spans the east end of Charlotte Street. 

“James Watt has much to answer for,” I replied; and my 
companion laughed. 

“His invention had a disastrous effect on the livery-stable 
business, anyhow,” he said. ‘“ Have you ever noticed in the old 
maps of London how thickly livery-stables are dotted about the 
whole face of it?” 

“This is Gravel Lane,” I announced, when we had passed the 
King of Prussia public-house, which stands at the south-east 
corner of Charlotte Street, and had entered the thoroughfare that 
runs right and left. 

“TI have heard of it,” said Mr. Fairfield placidly; and with 
something like a twinkle in his eye he added: “ John Bunyan’s 
chapel stood in Zoar Street, which turns out of it. I had an 
impression when we came over the bridge just now that the place 
was somewhere in this direction.” 
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We passed along Gravel Lane southward till we came to 
Orange Street. I struck down this, as I felt pretty sure that it 
would lead us in the right direction. 

“Poor little mite!” burst out my companion as he surveyed 
the mean houses that we were passing. “He says that he worked 
from morning to night with common men and boys, a shabby 
child, and that he was insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed; and 
he says, too, that but for the mercy of God he might, for any care 
that was taken of him, have become a little robber or a little 
vagabond. I seem to see him with my very eyes as we follow up 
his tracks along these wretched streets.” 

This absorption in the business in hand was contagious. As 
we went on, a feeling that we were treading in the child’s very 
footsteps grew upon me also, and I found myself talking of the 
way with reference to his journeyings between the blacking 
warehouse and the Marshalsea of so many years before exactly as 
if we were following a well-marked trail that the child had left 
behind him. 

Presently the conversation languished, and by this time my 
friend’s illusion had so taken hold of me that I, too, was feeling 
something like a physical consciousness of a shadowy little figure 
flitting before us—the figure of a long-haired child in a poor 
little white hat, little jacket, and corduroy trousers; the child 
Copperfield of Phiz’s illustrations. 

When we came upon the Southwark Bridge Road I was satisfied 
that we were steering a fairly correct course for the Marshalsea, 
but I thought it well to slant off a little to the right. Suddenly 
Mr. Fairfield caught my arm. 

‘Look there,” he said, pointing to the corner of a street that 
we were passing. 

“Quilp Street, late Queen Street,” was written up. 

We resumed our way without a word, and the shadowy little 
figure seemed more real than ever. Once again I felt my com- 
panion’s hand on my arm, and I looked up. “Clennam Street, 
late Pike Street,” was written up at another corner. 

For some time we stood and gazed at this inscription in 
silence. 

“Tt’s quite beautiful,” said Mr. Fairfield at length, in a voice 
that was positively tremulous. ‘“ Here, along the way by which 
that neglected child used to pass from his shameful business to 
his home in that prison, the streets have been re-named after his 
creations. The recollection of that time was so painful to him,” 
he went on, not attempting to hide his emotion, “and it had so 
bitten itself into his mind, that, speaking to Forster about it five- 
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and-twenty years afterwards, he said that to follow his old way 
home by the Borough made him cry after his eldest child could 
speak. How one wishes that he could have known that this 
would be,” added my client fervently, with his eyes glued on the 
words, “ Clennam Street.” 

I myself was a little moved ; but I thought that the authorities, 
no matter how excellent, their intentions, had been anything but 
happy in their selection of the two names. I held my peace, 
however. 

When we resumed our way I found that recent improvements 
had abolished Mint Street, and that in its place there was a new 
and much broader thoroughfare leading to St. George’s church, 
and its name was Marshalsea Road. Mr. Fairfield laughed exult- 
ingly when I told him of the change. 

“ But for Dickens the name of the Marshalsea would be as dead 
as the Pharaohs,” said he. - 

We emerged into the Borough High Street opposite the church, 
and my companion led me northward up the east side of the street 
for some fifty yards; and then turned into a paved passage 
running under the houses. 

“This is Angel-place,” he said, when we had proceeded up it 
for twenty or thirty paces, “the prison lies inside there on our 
right. You used to be able to see the two rows of houses built 
back to back that composed it. This shell that is built over it is 
quite recent. ‘The wall had been lowered when Dickens was here 
in 1857—he says so in the preface to ‘Little Dorrit.’ You might 
suppose that it had disappeared altogether, now; but look here ”— 
my companion broke off and hurried forward, and a little further 
on, where the passage narrowed, there towered on our right the 
blank face of an old and massive wall some 40 feet high. 

“That is part of the old Marshalsea wall,” he observed triumph- 
antly. ‘That’s where the smugglers were supposed to be kept 
when Dickens was a boy.” 

Mr. Fairfield led me back to the main thoroughfare, and 
planted me on the west side of it opposite the passage we had 
just explored. 

“ The entrance to the prison was where that house now stands,” 
he said, pointing to the third house to the right of Angel-place. 

The house in question was No. 211. I had no reason to doubt 
my friend’s word, but I felt more confidence in the accuracy of 
his topography when I observed that the front was different from 
those of its right and left hand neighbours. 

“When Dickens came here in 1857 he found the front court of 
the prieon turned into a butter shop. That house covers the site 
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of that court. I’ve looked into this matter very carefully,” the 
enthusiast went on with growing earnestness, “and I’m quite 
satisfied that the gate of the prison stood flush with the houses that 
are now Nos. 209 and 213. Behind this gate was an open space for 
rather more than the depth of those houses: it extended back- 
wards for perhaps their depth and the length of their backyards. 
This was the court Dickens speaks of, and at the end of it was a 
lodge, and this gave entrance to the prison. Dickens tells us”— 
here the sheaf of memoranda came into requisition again—* that 
on the night when Arthur Clennam saw Little Dorrit home she 
flitted in at the open outer gate and little courtyard of the 
Marshalsea. She flitted in, sir,” said Mr. Fairfield, putting back 
his memoranda with one hand and pointing to Nos. 209 and 213 
Borough High Street with the other, “ between those two houses, 
and it was there that Dickens himself used to flit in eighty years 


ago.” 


Cuaprer II 


THE BANKSIDE VISITED. 


WE made our way up the Borough High Street, intending to 
cross the river by London Bridge. I could not resist taking my 
companion down Layton’s Buildings, which is the turning next to 
Angel Court, for the purpose of showing him its queer little row 
of two storeyed houses festooned with Virginia-creeper. These 
small dwellings with their front yards that were once no doubt 
gay with cottage flowers look strangely out of place within a few 
feet of such a roaring commercial thoroughfare as the Borough 
High Street. 

We lingered, too, now and again, to investigate some of the 
narrow yards on the east side that were once the entrances to the 
famous hostelries whose names they still bear. One of these— 
George Yard—yet leads to its old tavern, and though that tavern 
be now shorn of some of its ancient glories, it still presents an 
imposing appearance, with its long rows of windows and its two 
storeyed gallery in which the bells that of old used to jangle so 
often and so fretfully now hang silent and undisturbed. 

We came at length within sight of London Bridge. On our 
left was St. Saviour’s, and we paused at the top of the steps which 
lead down to it. 

“You know the church, I suppose-—St. Mary Overy?” I said. 

“Oh yes,” was the indifferent answer, “I’ve been over it. It’s 
a show place; everybody goes there.” 
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I remembered that Robert Harvard, the father of the founder of 
Harvard University, was buried there, and I felt no doubt that 
the fact was mentioned in all American guides to London. I had 
noticed that if any place was supposed to be of peculiar interest 
to Americans my friend always fought shy of it; so his answer 
did not surprise me. 

“ And the Bankside—do you know that?” I inquired. 

“The Bankside—no, I have not seen it,” he answered medita- 
tively, and then with a great accession of interest he went on, 
“T’ve read of it, of course: Shakespeare and the old playhouses ; 
but I didn’t know that there was anything left to see.” 

“You come with me,” I said, and Iled him down the stairs and 
round the churchyard. I was on familiar ground. 

“This is Winchester Yard,” I announced, when after following 
the railings to the south-west corner of the churchyard we had 
crossed the road in front and dived down Winchester Street and 
the street which turns out of it on the right; “it is said to be the 
site of Winchester House.” 

I did not dare to speak more positively, for though I had known 
the Bankside for many years, and had read a good deal about it 
in a desultory way, I did not feel strong enough to be put to 
the question and called upon to!give chapter and verse for my 
knowledge. 

“The Bishops of Winchester had a palace here,” I went on 
“and they had a prison too—the Clink. We shall see Clink Street 
presently. When I first knew this yard there was a row of houses 
on the west side, and the corner house to the north was a 
tavern,” 

Mr. Fairfield surveyed the open space to which his attention 
was directed and made no remark. It certainly was dreary of 
aspect and the buildings round it were singularly uninteresting. 
We retraced our steps and continued our circuit of the church- 
yard. This led us to Church Street, and a few paces northward 
brought us to the queer little dock that still bears the name which 
the old church bore till bluff Harry broke into the spence and 
turned the monks adrift. The quaintness of the spot and the 
refreshing and most unexpected river view which it opened up 
rekindled my friend’s interest. 

The dock was so narrow that the space it occupied was a mere 
chink between two lofty buildings that rose straight out of the 
water. Unfortunately the tide was so low that the slimy bottom 
was visible, but ahead lay the river sparkling in the sun, and a 
fresh breeze from the north-east blew in our faces. We had been 
so hemmed in by brick and mortar all the afternoon that we were 
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glad to lean our elbows on the low wall that separated the dock 
from Church Street and drink in the prospect. 

“St. Mary Overy Dock,” said my companion, reading from a 
board on our right. “St. Mary Overy Dock. That’s picturesque.” 

“<This dock is a free landing-place at which the parishioners 
of St. Saviour’s parish are entitled to land goods free of toll,’” he 
continued, reading from the board. “If I were a parishioner,” he 
went on, with a smile, “I should make a point of exercising the 
privilege even if the authorities had to pull down this wall to 
make way for my cargo. For all our sakes I hope that tunnel 
isn’t in use now,” he broke off, pointing to the mouth of an old 
brick drain which entered the dock from Church Street and which 
at the then state of the tide was open to our view. 

We turned westward, and presently entered one of the oddest 
streets in London. It was of no great width, and on each side of 
its granite causeway ran a lofty row of buildings pierced with 
heavily framed grimy windows, rusty gratings and huge doors. 
Over our heads ran many bridges connecting the upper storeys, 
and on some of the sills and ledges of the singularly flat brickwork 
the flour dust lay so thickly that blades of grass were sprouting 
out of it. 

“That is Stoney Street,” I said, pointing to a narrow, rudely- 
paved street that ran southward out of the gloomy thoroughfare 
through which we were making our way, and led apparently to 
a series of railway arches. 

“A very appropriate name,” retorted Mr. Fairfield with a 
cheerful smile. 

“ Pennant says,” I continued, “that it is probably a continua- 
tion of the Roman Watling Street, and that in his time traces of 
the causeway existed on the other side of the river. Stoney 
Street used, of course, to go down to the water's edge.” 

“It is a pity, sir, that it does not go there now,” was my 
client's answer, as he gazed on the forbidding pile of brick and 
mortar that lay opposite its mouth. 

As we continued our way along the street with the overhead 
bridges it grew drearier and drearier, and Mr. Fairfield gazed 
about him with a smile which he did not attempt to conceal. 

“There must be a delightful view of the river from the back 
windows yonder,” said he with a wave of his right hand. 

“This,” I remarked, solemnly, “is Clink Street. Shakespeare 
is said to have lived here.” 

As I played this trump card I watched my companion’s face. 

The smile disappeared as he stopped and looked about him ; 
then it came back and broadened, 
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“T hope, sir, he lived on the river side of it,” he observed. 

This was sheer flippancy, and quite inexcusable in the pilgrim 
from Chicago; but I bore it without protest; the street was so 
depressing. We reached the end of it at last, and there the 
prospect opened a little. 

“ Bankside,” said my companion. The name was written up 
on one of the houses which fronted us on the opposite side of the 
thoroughfare that ran to right and left. The house at the north 
corner was @ tavern of old-fashioned and comfortable appearance. 

“The Bankside ends there,” I said, pointing to that corner. 

“This looks more promising,” said Mr. Fairfield, when he saw 
the tavern, and saw also that its north front looked upon the 
river; and he moved towards it. I delayed him for a moment 
and pointed to the left. 

“That is Barclay & Perkins’ brewery. It covers the site of 
Shakespeare's theatre.” 

My companion was really interested now. “I think I have 
read that the Globe was a sort of rotunda,” he said, musingly. 
“Shakespeare refers to it somewhere as a wooden 0. You don’t 
know exactly where the site was?” he inquired, turning to me. 

Idid not know. I was not even sure that anyone knew. 

“The brewery’s a big place, I suppose,” was his next remark. 

“Immense, I believe. It must have destroyed any landmarks 
on the Bankside. There was the Deadman’s Place burial-ground, 
for instance. The street in front of us was known as Deadman’s 
Place until quite modern times. Pennant says that it got its 
name from the number of dead interred there in the great plague. 
There was a more recent burial-ground which was called after the 
street. The brewery has swallowed it up, though it was a place 
of some note. It was full of Nonconformist ministers.” 

“TI thought it was the custom in this country to bury the 
pastor under his pulpit,” said my friend. He was thinking of 
the Reverend Rowland Hill, and he was pleased to be merry. 

We moved on to the river. Our view from the embankment 
on which we stood was somewhat impeded by a forest of cranes 
that rose out of the wharves that stretched before us, and by 
the masts and rigging of the small craft moored beside them ; 
but after the depressing gloom of Clink Street any view of the 
river was welcome. Not far ahead of us the prospect westward 
was almost closed by the span of Southwark Bridge; but high 
above towered the dome of St. Paul’s. 

“The embankment is old, I suppose ?” said my companion. 

“T have read somewhere that it was made by the Romans,” 
Was wy wary reply. 
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“This is Horse-shoe Alley,” I said, directing my clients’ 
attention to a passage that ran under the warehouses on our left 
hand. “TI believe it was here in Shakespeare’s time.” 

We went down it and emerged into Park Street, which for 
some distance runs almost parallel with the bank. 

“ This street was certainly here in Shakespeare’s time. It was 
called Maid Lane then, and the Globe Theatre stood a little to 
the south-east of where we are standing.” 

I allowed this fact to sink into Mr. Fairfield’s mind, and then 
I led him back to the river. He stopped for a moment near the 
mouth of the alley to have a last look round; the expression of 
his countenance was anything but radiant. My eye caught the 
words “ Armour & Co, Chicago,” on a neighbouring door-plate. 

“ «When I was at home I was in a better place,’ ” I suggested, 
pointing to this inscription. 

He took my meaning and laughed quite mirthfully. “I am 
quite content,” he said, following out the quotation in his own 
mind ; but never a word in praise of the Bankside did he utter. 

“ You know this bridge?” I inquired, when we had reached the 
stairs on the west side of Southwark Bridge. 

“The Iron Bridge of ‘ Little Dorrit.’ It was here that she 
refused Young John, and it was here that Old Nandy on his 
birthday told her what he would do if his ship came home, I 
rather think, too,” went on Mr. Fairfield, once again consulting 
his memoranda, “it is mentioned somewhere in that autobiography. 
When Dickens was at the blacking factory he used to wait on 
this bridge for the servant girl who worked for the family in the 
Marshalsea. Yes, here it is. No—I’m wrong; he used to meet 
her by London Bridge.” 

There was nothing at all interesting in the buildings that lay 
on our left hand. Many of them showed a strong family 
resemblance to the Clink Street abominations; and there was 
something of a waterside disorder everywhere. Past Southwark 
Bridge, however, I had something to show. 

I led my companion to the mouth of another narrow passage— 
it could not have been more than four feet wide—that ran south- 
ward into Park Street. 

“This is Rose Alley,” I said. ‘I suppose you have heard of 
the Rose Theatre ?” 

“Tt flourished at about the same time as the Globe, I believe,” 
was the answer. ‘“ And do you suppose this passage led to it?” 

I nodded. “So far as I have been able to ascertain the theatre 
stood a few feet from this entrance.” 

Mr. Fairfield moved some paces down the alley and looked 
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about him; then returned to me pursing up his mouth. It was 
easy to see that he found it difficult to associate that forlorn 
prospect with the site of the old playhouse. I was not disposed 
to be hard on him, for all the buildings within sight were of a 
most commonplace character, and there was a cleared space with 
a hoarding round it which gave the alley an almost desolate 
appearance. 

We had not proceeded many yards on our journey before my 
client stopped and pointed to a gateway. 

“ Bear Garden Wharf,” he ejaculated, reading from the inscrip- 
tion on it. 

“We are near the site of the old bear garden,” I said. 

The next turning was wider than Rose Alley, and written up 
was the name “ Bear Garden, 8.E.” : 

We turned down it and presently it opened into a small close. 
This was surrounded by shabby buildings; and on our right stood 
a shabby tavern—The White Bear. 

“This place is the site of the Bear Garden,” I said. 

“The exact spot ?” queried my companion. 

I felt on pretty firm ground here, so I answered boldly, yes, 
and went on to tell him that Strype was my authority. 

“So this is where Queen Elizabeth used to come,” said Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘I suppose,” he continued musingly, his eyes fixed 
on the White Bear, “there must have been a tavern here from 
the beginning: was there ever a place of amusement without 
one? The White Bear seems a likely name for that tavern: I 
wonder if they could tell us anything inside ? ” 

We entered the bar, and seating himself upon a low stool with 
the air of a man who meant to take his ease in his inn, he asked 
to be supplied with a glass of sherry and bitters. It was a little 
bit of a place, bearing no evidence of hoar antiquity. 

“ This is an old house of yours,” he remarked to the lady behind 
the counter. 

“We haven’t been here long, sir,” was the answer. “ But it is 
an old place; I daresay it’s nearly two hundred years old.” 

This was not nearly enough for my friend’s purpose, but it 
evidently exhausted the lady’s knowledge, and he had no spirit to 
continue the conversation. 

“‘ Anyhow, the name is good,” he remarked when we got outside. 
“ Did you see it printed on that jug on the counter—‘ The White 
Bear, Bankside?’ Not an unlikely address, sir, for a letter of 
Shakespeare’s time.” 

We rambled on. Ve passed some more uninteresting brick- 
work, and some more dreary open spaces surrounded by hoardings; 
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but Mr. Fairfield kept his eyes glued on the building line, and 
seemed oblivious to the fact that on our right ran the open river. 

A little west of the Bear Garden lies Emerson Street, which 
is a thoroughfare of quite reasonable width. Some fifty yards 
farther on the roadway of the Bankside widens out and there are 
no objects on the waterside to interfere with the view. And 
a stimulating prospect it was that sunny evening. The broad 
stream, spanned by the two bridges at Blackfriars, stretched 
before us all light and motion; and facing us on the opposite 
bank rose the dome and campaniles of St. Paul’s towering above 
the meaner buildings that hid the body of the cathedral from our 
view. Here and there to right and left the tower or spire of one 
of the City churches reared its head. The prospect was familiar 
to me; and had my companion been in a more receptive mood, I 
should have told him how glorious it was at sunset, as I had often 
seen it, with the western sky all gold and crimson, and the bosom 
of the water gleaming rosy. 

He seemed little disposed to find anything to commend on the 
Bankside, but there was no denying the majesty of the prospect 
that lay before us. He took off his hat to enjoy the fresh breeze 
and for some time he stood silent with his eyes fixed on St. Paul’s. 

“I suppose there isn’t one Londoner in ten thousand who has 
ever been on the Bankside or seen this view,” he remarked at 
length. 

I did not demur to this supposition. Perhaps the language 
was a trifle hyperbolical, but I knew full well that the average 
Londoner was ignorant of the very existence of an embankment 
in Southwark. 

“What's this tiny little court?” asked my client stopping 
short at an entry not a yard in width, which we came to almost 
immediately after we had resumed our progress westward. 

I did not know, so we walked down it. The way broadened a 
little as soon as we had got beyond the depth of the buildings 
between which it ran, but nowhere was it wider than four feet. 
At the south end of it the name was written up—Cardinal Cap 
Alley—and it gave upon a narrow roadway running east and 
west called Skin Market Place. 

“Cardinal Cap Alley, and leading to Skin Market Place,” 
ejaculated Mr. Fairfield. “Did ever mortal man hear anything 
more mediwval? Do you suppose that people ever lived in these 
rat-hole passages?” 

“T don’t think that when Shakespeare lived near the Bank 
there were any streets of houses behind the row that faced the 
river. I think that very likely the sites of 'these narrow alleys 
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were footpaths leading from the Bank to the open country behind. 
There were many other houses, no doubt, but they stood in little 
knots, with fields and orchards about them.” 

“ How on earth did a place get such a name as Cardinal Cap 
Alley?” was the next question. 

“Perhaps it led to a tavern,’ I suggested. I knew that old 
taverns had a fascination for him, and I thought that the notion 
of there having been one called the Cardinal’s Cap would perhaps 
cheer him up a little. 

“These are positively old houses,” he remarked joyfully, when 
we had retraced our steps to the embankment. He was gazing 
at the square red brick building with a tiled roof that formed the 
west side of the entrance to the alley; it was divided into three 
houses. 

“This is the first decent looking building that we have seen on 
this side of the water since we turned out of the Borough High 
Street,” he continued, as he adjusted his pince-nez. 

“Can you make out what is written up there?” he asked 
suddenly, pointing to the head of a water-pipe not much below 
the level of the eaves. 

“Tt looks,” I said after a prolonged scrutiny, “like an H. over 
a B, and an S.—probably the B. 8. means Bankside,” I hazarded 
as a guess—“ and a little lower down there is on one side of the 
pipe 17, and on the other 12.” 

“Seventeen hundred and twelve! So the house is nearly two 
hundred years old,” said Mr. Fairfield gleefully. “I wish, though, 
it went back to Shakespeare’s time. Still it must have seen a 
good deal.” 

“Tt saw Nelson’s coffin pass on its way from Greenwich 
Hospital to Whitehall, at all events,” I suggested. 

My companion did not heed me, for his eyes were glued on the 
water-pipe. 

“There is something over those initials,” he said ; “some device 
or other.” 

I stared hard, and at last saw what he referred to. I was about 
to say that it looked to me like a crown, when I felt my friend’s 
clutch on my arm. 

“It’s a cardinal’s cap!” he gasped. 

We had met very few people in our ramble except in the 
Borough High Street and on the Bankside we had met nobody. 
But my friend’s prolonged inspection of the old house had 
attracted the attention of some of the natives, and by this time 
a knot of three or four of them was standing at his elbow. 

“It’s a crown, sir,” said one of them very civilly. 
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“Tt looks to me like a cardinal’s cap,” retorted Mr. Fairfield, 
turning to him with some heat. 
“It’s a crown right enough,” said another bystander. “All the 
houses about here was Crown property once. Over there,” he 
went on, pointing to a cleared space a few paces eastward of 
where we were standing, “ there was Queen Anne’s Guardroom.” 

“ And prison,” broke in the native who had spoken first. “ You 
should ’a seen the bars there—close bars they was.” 

“Queen Anne’s prison and a guardroom!” ejaculated Mr, 
Fairfield, forgetting for the moment all about the device on the 
waterpipe. “Do you know anything about this?” he inquired 
turning to me. 

On my shaking my head he fished out his memoranda and 
gravely made some notes, quite undisturbed by the presence of 
the bystanders. Then with a polite good-day he moved on. 

When we came to Moss Alley my friend read out the name 
with a mournful air. “Dear, dear!” he added, as if grieving 
over the changes which time had wrought in the neighbourhood. 

Pike Gardens was the name of the next turning, and here I 
could not refrain from remarking that the old maps showed that 
there were pike ponds here in Elizabeth’s time. Mr. Fairfield 
again said “ Dear! dear!” and seemed sunk in woe. 

West of the Pike Gardens there are buildings on the brink of 
the river which hide it from the traveller’s gaze. We had only 
one more turning to pass before we reached the end of the 
bank. 

“That is Love Lane,” I said cheerfully, when we came up to it. 

He read the name for himself, gazed down the narrow entry 
that ran between two dull piles of brickwork, and uttered some- 
thing like a snort of indignation. 

“The romantic names of these sordid little slits stink in the 
nostrils,” he remarked in explanation of this strange conduct. 
“But we ought to be thankful,” he went on more cheerfully as 
we resumed our walk, “we ought to be thankful there are no 
dwellings in them. They are only passages now. I strongly 
suspect they were rookeries at one time.” 

We had now reached the end of Bankside and were within a 
few yards of Messrs. Epps’ Cocoa Works, round which Holland 
Street curls. 

“The Falcon tavern stood there,” I said, pointing across the 
way to the entrance to the Falcon draw-dock, which is almost 
exactly opposite the cocoa works. “Pennant says it was the 
favourite haunt of Shakespeare and his friends.” Mr. Fairfield 
stared across the road, but said nothing. 
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We followed the curve of a large red brick building; on our 
right was the dead wall of the railway sheds and offices. 

“This used to be called Green Walk,” I remarked, “and the 
making it an addition to Holland Street is something quite 
recent. It used to meander round to the church which we passed 
on our right just after we had crossed Blackfriars Bridge three 
hours ago, and then ran south-west between fields and gardens.” 

“The Green Walk,” said my friend, eyeing the thoroughfare 
with an eye that was positively malignant. “Really the streets 
about here are like Falstaff on his deathbed; they babble of green 
fields—that is not original, sir,” he hastened to add: “I came 
across it in an article of George Augustus Sala’s years ago; but 
till to-day I didn’t know how happy it was. This is not so bad, 
though,” he broke off, pointing to the very old house with the 
wrought-iron railings that stands next to the cocoa works. “I 
daresay the place was a green walk when that was built.” 

I held my peace, for I knew there was something better not 
many paces ahead—Hopton’s Almshouses, in fact. 

When we came on them the grumbler was silenced for the time 
being. We stopped before the low brick houses with white stone 
dressings and tiled roofs which stand back from the roadway in 
a grassy courtyard shaded by dwarf plane trees and guarded by 
high iron railings. The place is picturesque at any time, an 
oasis in a desert of grimness; and on that fine evening it was in- 
describably quaint and peaceful. The sun was low in the heavens, 
and it gave a mellow warmth to the old tiles and brickwork 
and a vivid brightness to the green lawns. Some of the inmates 
of both sexes were sunning themselves outside the houses and a 
man was mowing the grass near the middle of the quadrangle. 
The scene reminded me vaguely of some famous picture, and [ 
tried in vain to recall the details to my mind. 

We gazed for some time through the railings, watching the 
mower and the listless figures on the benches. Before we 
resumed our journey my companion with the assistance of his 
pince nez was able to read the simple inscription upon the middle 
house opposite to us: “Chas. Hopton, Esq., sole founder of this 
charity. Anno 1752.” 

We turned the corner of Holland Street into Southwark Street 
and saw the Blackfriars Road in front of us. We walked along 
in silence. My thoughts were running on the contrast between the 

listless figures basking in the sun and the mower with his scythe. 
His back was turned to the roadway, but there was youth in every 
line of him, and there was something very athletic and vigorous 
in his action, while they were all far advanced in sateen and 
25 
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extreme old age. They seemed to be watching him, but without 
interest and with lack-lustre eyes. We were crossing Blackfriars 
Bridge when my meditations were interrupted by my companion, 
His thoughts were running in the same channel as my own. 

“T was wondering,” he said, “ whether any of those old people 
were thinking of that line of Longfellow’s: ‘There is a reaper 
whose name is Death.’” 


Cuarrer III. 


THE BANKSIDE REVISITED. 


Two or three weeks after our visit to the Bankside I dined with 
Mr. Fairfield in Soho at a restaurant that was once the dwelling 
of Edmund Burke. We had made a leisurely progress through 
the banquet, which consisted of five or six hors d’euwvres, followed 
by a clear soup, a sole colbert, an entrée of beef garnished with 
vegetables, a dish of macaroni, a dish of beans, roast duck and 
salad and an ice. In my honour a full fiasco of chianti had been 
ordered, and by the time the coffee and a liqueur were on their 
way to us the mighty flagon showed by the ease with which one 
could lift it that due attention had been paid to its contents. 

“T like this place,” said my host, as he leaned back in his chair 
and took yet another of the crisp little radishes that we had been 
playing with between the courses ever since the beginning of the 
meal. “TI like the street, for one thing. Burke lived here—the 
very spot on which we are now setting was once his garden— 
Dryden lived here, Dr. Johnson and the Club met here, and I know 
from Forster that one of Dickens’ uncles lodged here, and that 
Dickens visited him. I like the look of the street, too,” he went 
on, “ there are so many of the original houses left in it.” 

“We have had a good dinner in it too,” I remarked. 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer. “There is something neat and 
handsome about the continental way of serving you. And the 
food is much better and more varied than you can get for the 
same price from a native caterer either here or in New York.” 

“The drink is not amiss, either,” I hinted. 

“Oh no!” said my friend carelessly, with a slight wave of his 
hand as if that were a detail not worthy of mention. Then he 
helped himself to another glass and gazed round him at the groups 
of diners—mostly foreigners—with an expression of countenance 
that was decidedly benevolent. 

“Tam very much indebted to you for showing me the Bankside,” 
he said after an interval of silence, 
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“T was afraid it bored you,” was my answer. 

“Well, sir, there was an out-at-elbows look about the place 
that rather disappointed me at first, and somehow I found it 
difficult to associate it with the Bankside of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, but when I came to think it over the recollection of that big 
river 80 close at hand and so open and those passages with their 
old names took hold of me. And the next day I found my way 
back to the place and explored it pretty thoroughly. Then, sir, I 
read Besant’s ‘ Bell of Saint Paul’s’; and then I read it a second 
time. After that, I spent a morning at the British Museum 
looking up some old maps and finding out what I could about the 
neighbourhood generally ; and the result is”—here his manner 
became unmistakably self-conscious—“ I’ve got rather bitten 
with it: I’ve been there again—more than once.” 

“ And is it acardinal’s cap on that waterpipe?” I asked. 

“T think it is, but I’m not sure. Oddly enough,” he continued, 
leaning forward and becoming confidential, “I found on dipping 
into Pennant’s description of the Bankside that there was a house 
there—not at all a pretty kind of house—which bore the sign of the 
Cardinal’s Hat. There is something of a coincidence in this, and 
I've been wondering since if that passage led to the house and was 
called after it. In the course of time the name might easily get 
altered from Cardinal’s Hat to Cardinal’s Cap.” a 

I had taken far less of the chianti than my friend had, but I 
was in too genial a mood to throw doubt upon this theory. 

“Tf I’m right,” he went on, “no doubt the device was put on 
the pipe because the house was near the alley. If H., whoever 
he was, went to the expense of having the initials of his name 
and address and the date when his house was built put on the 
pipe it is quite likely that he would have a cardinal’s cap put 
on too.” 

“There’s something else,” he went on, as he lit me one of the 
full-sized cigars that had been brought tous. ‘“ Do youremember 
the large round red-brick building that stands just opposite where 
Shakespeare’s Falcon used to be?” 

“The Cocoa Works?” I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s the place I mean; and I feel sure it occupies the 
exact spot where a mill-pond used tobe. At the Museum I found 
on a survey of the Bankside that was made on vellum in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time there was a mill-pond marked at the top of Gravel 
Lane, and in Roque’s great plan of 1746 there it was again; and 
I assure you, sir” —here he became so impressive that he leaned 
forward with his elbows on the table and emphasised his disclosure 
with a wagging forefinger—“ that, cocoa place—you remember 
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what a wide curve the front has—occupies the exact site of that 
pond, and follows the very outline of it.” 

“That is very probable,” I observed, when I had thought the 
matter over. “Ifthe pond was on the west side of the nortb end 
of Gravel Lane and a public way or footpath ran round it into the 
Green Walk, no doubt when the pond was drained and the owner 
wanted to build on the site he would if he wished to make most of 
his land shape his building so as to cover the whole of it.” 

“Of course he would,” declared my host in high glee. ‘“ And 
think, sir, what an interest it gives to that building if you know 
that it follows the site of a mill-pond where very likely the 
hostlers of the Falcon used to water their horses, and which 
Shakespeare must have known as well as he knew his own house.” 

I am afraid the chianti had made me very sentimental, for here 
I remarked that the river looked well from the bank at night- 
time, and I asked my host if he would care to see it. 

Mr. Fairfield beckoned to the waiter; and in less than five 
minutes we were on the flags of Gerrard Street. 

“Did you find out anything about the White Hart in Brooke 
Street?” I asked. 

Mr. Fairfield was hailing a cab at the moment, and apparently 
hedid not hearme A moment later, after he had told the man to 
drive over Blackfriars Bridge, I repeated the question ; and again 
he appeared not to hear it. 

“T have often thought,” he remarked meditatively as we bowled 
along eastward, “ what a privilege it is to be able to visit interesting 
places like the Bankside whenever you like, and particularly at 
night-time. The thought has often occurred to me in this city of 
yours after dark. It really seems sometimes as if the places had 
been cleared of people and lighted up for one’s own benefit. I 
cau assure you, sir, I have wandered about Upper Thames Street 
and the lanes behind Cheapside and between Cornhill and Lombard 
Street at night-time when the City has been as silent as the grave, 
and when the thought of its immense antiquity as a dwelling-place 
has quite overcome me. More than once I have seemed to lose the 
sense of my own identity and to be drifting to and fro as a shadow 
among shadows. Do you know that feeling?” he inquired a 
little shyly, as if conscious that his remarks were somewhat out 
of the common. 

I knew the feeling quite well and I told him so, 

It was a glorious night, and as the cab crossed Blackfriars 
Bridge the prospect on our right was magnificent. The Middlesex 

side of the river was spangled with lights, and on the stream 
itself fell the reflection of these and of the lamps on the bridges 
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There seemed to be no darkness over the black water, only a 
twilight veil through which the beams of the electric light struck 
silvery. The Surrey side was enveloped in a mysterious shadow, 
but here there and everywhere twinkled the lights on the moored 
craft. High above Waterloo Bridge glittered a crescent moon. 

We stopped the cab at the corner of Stamford Street, and 
crossing over the Blackfriars Road made our way along Southwark 
Street and into Holland Street. 

“The millpond will look well under this moon,” said Mr. 
Fairfield with grave pleasantry as wé passed the almshouses. 
Standing far back from the silent thoroughfare, and with hardly 
a light showing, the little houses seemed asleep. “ We ought not 
to pass the Falcon without crushing a cup,” he added. 

“Better wait perhaps till we get to the Mermaid,” I answered, 
falling in with his humour. 

“We can take boat from the Falcon stairs,” he suggested with 
unabated gravity. 

“ Why not walk along the Bank and cross by the bridge?” I 
asked. I had intended to say London Bridge but checked myself 
before I got to the end of the sentence. 

“ Ah, the bridge indeed,” said my client, noticing this, “the only 
bridge.” And he fell a-musing. 

“T saw the pike ponds on the old map—the ponds where they 
kept the royal pike,” he observed when we had proceeded as far 
westward as the turning called Pike Gardens; “ they were in a 
garden and [ feel sure that this garden occupied the ground 
between this alley and Moss Alley, which lies a little in front of 
us. There isa perfect labyrinth of lanes full of small houses at 
the end of Moss Alley. I daresay they too were built on the site 
of that garden!” 

I was glad to reach Pike Gardens, and to have the open river 
on our left hand. There were few lights upon it, and fewer still 
in the buildings that rose straight out of it on the opposite shore. 
But the darkness was not profound, and by the light of the moon 
the shapes of the wharves and warehouses could be made out. 
Behind them, vaporous in outline but preserving as a whole its 
familiar shape, and dominating the whole prospect, towered the 
dome of St. Paul’s. 

The Bankside by night was a far less prosaic place than it 
had seemed by daylight. The darkness hid the details of the 
unromantic brickwork and hid too all that was unlovely in the 
hoardings round the cleared spaces. We passed a watchman in 
his box, but there was not another person to be seen in the 
roadway, and except for the occasional rattle of a train crossing 
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one of the bridges we could hear nothing but the washing of the 
tide against the bank or about the hulls of the vessels that were 
moored beside it. The masts of the barges and their spars draped 
with the partly furled sails rose dimly and picturesquely between 
us and the dark and shadowy buildings on the opposite shore. 

We revisited the site of the bear-garden and traversed the 
whole extent of Rose Alley and Horseshoe Alley. In this last 
we lingered for some time. 

“There is at the Museum a map of the Bankside as it existed 
in James I.’s time,” said Mr. Fairfield, as we stood about 
half way down, “and it shows that there was just the same odd 
angle in this alley then as we see now before us. I’ve been 
thinking, sir, that Shakespeare must have come along here many 
atime. His theatre was only a few yards east of the bottom of 
it. Pennant says that Dick Burbage was his favourite actor, and 
that Condell and Heminge were his intimate friends. Pennant 
knew they were his theatrical colleagues and they edited the first 
folio edition of his plays. We know now, that he called them his 
‘fellowes’ in his will, and left them each one pound six and eight 
pence in gold. Don’t you think, sir, that Shakespeare and 
Burbage and those two others may have often come along this 
pathway together? One has a general notion of how men dressed 
at that time; and I don’t think it’s very hard to picture the four 
of them passing along here from the Globe to the Falcon. I 
doubt if there was a more direct way.” 

Standing there in the darkness, and with the imagination 
quickened by this suggestion, it was not difficult for one’s fancy 
to raise a dim and shadowy picture of the four Elizabethans 
clattering by, in high spirits because the day’s work was over and 
the conviviality of the Falcon close at hand. 

“There was an alley called Bearsfoot Alley between Horseshoe 
Alley and the Bankend in James I.’s time,” said my client, 
when at length we had returned to the embankment; ‘it 
is shown on Roque’s plan but there is no trace of it now. I 
searched very carefully the other morning.” 

There was certainly no trace of it to be found at night-time. 
Between Horseshoe Alley and the Anchor tavern that occupies 
the angle that is formed by the juncture of Bankside and Bankend 
there was an unbroken line of brick and mortar. The Anchor 
looked very comfortable and cosy that night. 

“There was nothing that I looked forward to more when I 
left home than seeing your English inns,” said my companion. 
“One had read so much about them. Not only in Dickens, 
though they are more attractive in his books than in any others 
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We have nothing like them in the States. When I used to read 
about the Saracen’s Head at Towcester where Mr. Pickwick and 
Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen put up that wet night when they 
were on their way back after seeing old Winkle at Birmingham, 
or about the Maypole at Chigwell in ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ or that 
inn where they put Mr. Lorry into the Concord room when he 
travelled to Dover to meet Miss Manette and her father after his 
release from the Bastille, I used to feel a longing to see the old 
places that was almost painful, The custom of giving each of the 
principal rooms a name was very quaint, and it seems to have 
survived down to the coming of the railroad—Mr. Pickwick’s 
room in the Saracen’s Head was called the Sun. It must have 
been a very old custom,” continued Mr. Fairfield, as we stood at 
the edge of the bank gazing at the Anchor tavern, “for when 
Prince Henry and Poins play their practical joke on Francis the 
drawer at the Boar’s Head, two rooms are mentioned, the Half- 
Moon, and the Pomegranate; and in Measure for Measure there 
is a reference to another room, the Bunch of Grapes.” 

“Did our inns come up to your expectations ?” I asked. 

“My expectations were not very high, for I remembered how 
badly Dickens in the ‘Uncommercial Traveller’ spoke of the 
taverns as they were after the coaches had been taken off the 
roads, and on the whole I was not at all disappointed. So far as 
the look of the places went they even exceeded my expectations. 
If we had not just dined, I don’t think I could resist the 
temptation of seeing the inside of that cosy little house in front 
of us. Not that one had much to drink,” he added with some 
earnestness. 

“That was a big flask,” I hinted, “‘and we nearly emptied it.” 

“T am very glad you liked it,” was his genial answer. He 
seemed to speak in good faith; and this made the innuendo that 
lurked in it, the suggestion that I was chiefly responsible for 
the emptying of the fiasco, the more hard to bear. 

“I daresay they draw an excellent tap of lemonade,” I 
suggested, remembering the scene in White Hart Yard. 

“Very likely! very likely—you must try it some day,” said 
Mr, Fairfield leading the way past the tavern and along Bankend. 
The railway arch which forms the approach to Clink Street 
yawned before us like the mouth of some great cavern. The light 
in Shakespeare’s old street was so defective that all the sordid 
features of the architecture were hidden from us. We paused 
when we came to the little dock. The tide was high and the water 
seemed almost within arm’s reach. The river looked very solemn 
as seen through the narrow cleft between the tall warehouses, 
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“This dock was here in Shakespeare’s time,” remarked my 
friend complacently. 

“T could not resist the temptation of going round the church 
again last time I was here,” he said, when we stood before the 
west front of St. Saviour’s, “anda glorious place it is, I think 
Shakespeare must have been in it,” he went on. “It stands to 
reason that if he were in London or any where near it when they 
buried his brother he would go to the funeral. The register says 
that Edmund Shakespeare, a player, was buried in the church 
with a forenoon knell of the great bell. I think Shakespeare 
must have paid for that.” 

“ Beaumont and Fletcher are buried here, I think.” 

“Oh yes, and Massenger too. He lived on the bank, and tho 
player folk followed his body to the church. Can you read him 
and Beaumont and Fletcher?” 

I nodded. 

“And Ben Jonson?” 

“With difficulty—extreme difficulty. He moves in a wide sea 
of glue—Tennyson said that.” 

Mr, Fairfield could appreciate such a happy hit as this, 

“Could you tell a scene from Beaumont and Fletcher from a 
scene from Shakespeare if the two scenes were both unknown to 
you and you were put to the test?” he asked after he had rolled 
the sweet morsel under his tongue. 

I shook my head. “I doubt whether most of the glib 
gentlemen who have written so feelingly about Shakespeare's 
immense superiority could pass through that ordeal successfully,” 
I ventured to remark. 

Mr. Fairfield grinned, ‘When I go home,” he said, “I mean 
to study Lamb’s Specimens, If anything will teach me how to 
distinguish Shakespeare’s work they will.” He registered this 
virtuous resolution earnestly, but without enthusiasm. 

We turned back at the foot of the steps leading up to the 
Borough High Street and retraced our way to Bankend. 

“TI suppose it was somewhere behind there,” said my client, 
pointing to the brewery, “that Dr. Johnson in his full glory as 
one of Thrale’s executors bustled about with an inkhorn and pen 
in his buttonhole when the sale of the concern was going forward, 
and he said they were not there to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 

“Goldsmith, too, knew the bank,” I struck in, not unwilling to 
let my friend know that he had not a monopoly of knowledge 
about the neighbourhood ; “he practised as a physician here. It 
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is quite on the cards that he visited some of those small houses 
that you found behind Moss Alley.” 

“TI hope he did for the inhabitants’ sake. I daresay he was 
quite as good a doctor as most of his rivals, and I am sure he 
never took a fee unless the patient could afford to pay him.” 

“ When you brought me here that Saturday afternoon,” began 
Mr. Fairfield, as we came to the mouth of Horseshoe Alley and he 
stopped to peep down it once more, “ when you first brought me 
here the difference between the place as it now is and as it was 
three hundred years ago rather staggered me. The connection 
between the two seemed too vague for a man to take hold of. 
But when you come to know the place better there is a certain 
charm about that vagueness—it leaves room for the play of the 
imagination. We have here in these alleys and passages the very 
paths by which Shakespeare made his way to and fro, and I am 
not at all sure that they don’t bring one as near to him in 
imagination as if we still had the very buildings associated with 
him, his house or his theatre or the tavern where he met his 
friends.” 

I was disposed to agree, but I thought my friend was forgetting 
how much more than the lanes and alleys still remained to recall 
to us thé Bankside of three hundred years ago. 

“ After all,” I said, “there is a great deal here which has come 
down to us from Shakespeare’s time. First and foremost, there 
is the river itself, running in its old channel; then there’s the 
bank itself; and there’s the church; and there’s that dock, too; 
though I think it was bigger once,” I added by way of after- 
thought. 

We had been moving forward while we talked thus, and had 
reached Southwark Bridge. We passed under the brick archway 
that spans the road, and stood at the top of the stairs leading 
down to the river. The tide was so high that the water was 
only a few feet below the level of the bank. Immediately west 
of Southwark Bridge, a large square platform used, no doubt, 
for loading or unloading the riverside craft, juts out over the 
water, There was no one about to interfere with us, so we 
stepped down on to this platform and moved forward to the 
edge of it. Fora time we stood silent, leaning our arms on its 
wooden railing. In the water below there was no movement 
perceptible; in that dim light it stretched before us like some 
vast lake. Close on our right was the south arch of Southwark 
Bridge, and through it we could see the railway bridge just 
beyond, and at its northern end the variegated lights of Cannon 
Street station. Through the came southern axch, and under and 
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beyond the railway bridge, the eye could trace a shadowy some- 
thing stretching across the river, and from the stationary lights 
above it, and the swiftly moving lights that crossed to and fro 
between them, we knew that it was London Bridge. The moon 
was obscured for the time being. On the farther side of the 
dark arch on our right, lay a fleet of lighters, extending from the 
bank far into the stream, and just discernible in the dim shadow. 

On the Middlesex side there was scarcely a light visible 
between the bridge beside us, and the lights of far distant 
Blackfriars. There seemed to be » faint mist lying over the water, 
so thin as to be almost invisible, but sufficient to lend a pearli- 
ness to the atmosphere. Gazing through this to the Middlesex 
shore, we could trace a blurred and irregular outline, high up 
against the distant sky, which we knew must be the roofs of the 
waterside buildings; but all between this and the dark water 
was shadow and mystery. In one place the outline was broken, 
and there, so vaporous and so like in colour to the sky behind 
it, that at one moment the eye caught its shape distinctly, and a 
moment later looked for it in vain, was the great dome. There 
really was some movement in the full river, for it lapped the 
stairs beside us, and broke over them foaming. It played among 
the lighters, and now and again there was a groaning and 
creaking as one strained upon her moorings. Across the 
railway bridge an occasional train puffed and laboured. Except 
for these sounds, and the broken fragments of talk or laughter 
that were wafted down to us from the top of the bridge far above 
there was nothing to disturb the perfect stillness of the night. 

“Can things have looked very different in Shakespearo’s time ? ” 
asked Mr. Fairfield, suddenly—“ I mean at night,” he added. 

I pondered for awhile without answering. 

“TI don’t think the buildings on the opposite shore can have 
been so high as they are now. The city was built of wood 
chiefly, and the roofs were thatch or tiles. The houses were no 
doubt crowded together—one climbing up the side of another. 
You must have seen in old towns abroad the sort of jumble I 
mean. ‘There were, no doubt, wharves and suchlike on the 
waterside, but the tenants lived on the premises, so the upper 
windows would be lighted up. You would not have that wall of 
darkness that we see before us—at all events not till the people 
had gone to bed. The taverns at any rate would be lighted up at 
this time of night, though folks kept early hours then, compared 
with us.” 

“True,” said my client, “ Falstaff speaks of having heard the 
chimes at midnight, as if that was very late.” 
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“Then, of course, there was old St. Paul’s instead of the 
present cathedral. The tall steeple was burnt down two or 
three years before Shakespeare’s birth, but the body of the 
cathedral would still be the most prominent object in the prospect 
from the bank; it would tower high above all the surrounding 
buildings.” 

[ paused, and we both stood gazing across the river, each 
endeavouring to picture that old London of Elizabeth. 

“And I don’t think there would be this dead silence,” I 
resumed. “The river was the great highway in those times, 
and I don’t suppose the traffic altogether stopped at nightfall. 
And there’s another thing: there must have been many taverns 
on the waterside, and I feel sure that in those days there was a 
great deal of singing wherever men met together to make merry. 
Master Slender, you will recollect, had his book of songs and 
sonnets.” 

“You English were great singers down to a comparatively 
recent date,” observed Mr. Fairfield. ‘“ Thackeray says some- 
where, that in the time of George IV. all England sounded with 
choruses.” 

“T think the practice came down from very early days. I had 
Walton in mind when I spoke just now. Whenever he refers 
to a tavern, he speaks of singing there ; and if the contemplative 
Izaac was wont to uplift his voice in taverns as a matter of 
course, you may be sure his noisier contemporaries lifted up 
theirs pretty freely. If at this moment we two were looking 
across the Thames of Shakespeare’s day, I think we should hear 
some songs.” 

“ What would they be?” 

This was a poser. “I think they sang catches and roundelays,” 
I answered diplomatically, but after an interval of reflection 
I ventured to become more explicit. ‘“ Walton mentions many 
songs, but some of them were made after Shakespeare’s death. 
He speaks of ‘Old Rose.’ It was, I believe, popular for many 
years—‘Sing old Rose and burn the bellows,’ was the full 
title. That was a very old song even in Walton’s time. Then 
there were the popular songs of the day—‘ Come live with me 
and be my love,’ for instance, which Sir Hugh Evans sings in 
the ‘Merry Wives,’ and which Walton calls the smooth song 
which was made by Kit Marlowe—or Nash’s ‘The spring, the 
sweet spring,’ or, perhaps Ben Jonson’s ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,’ or ‘Charis, her triumph.’ And there were Shake- 
Speare’s own songs. ‘It was a lover and his lass, and ‘O 
Mistress mine,’ must have been popular with his contemporaries. 
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And besides all these, there were the old English songs that we 
still hear in every drawing-room. Take ‘Barbara Allen,’ for 
instance. That was a very old song in Pepys’ time; Knipp 
sang it tohim. He calls it ‘Barbarry Allen.’ I daresay Shake- 
speare sang it, and I have no doubt it was one of Goldsmith’s 
favourites. He mentions the ‘Cruelty of Barbara Allen’ in 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ as one of the songs that neighbour 
Flamborough used to sing.” 

“This is very interesting,” observed my client, as he settled 
himself more comfortably against the barrier at the edge of the 
platform, and lit a fresh cigar, “for our boys and girls sing 
those old songs as much as yours do. Proceed, oh man of law!” 
he continued. ‘ We have before us a wooden city, thatched or 
tiled, and dominated by a Gothic cathedral, and there are many 
taverns in it, and great noise of singing comes from them. 
There would be old London Bridge, too, with lights in the 
houses built upon it,” he went on, “and there would be much 
traffic on the river.” 

“Only passenger traffic at night, I think, wherries and 
suchlike; though, perhaps, sometimes a royal barge might slip 
by, conveying a prisoner to the Tower—it lies quite near us; 
just behind London Bridge, yonder. In a place like London, 
people must have been about after dark. There was only one 
bridge, and if at night they used the river for nothing more than 
to get from one shore to the other, there must have been plenty 
of boats crossing to and fro. I daresay there were torches at 
the stairs and in some of the boats, so the river would be full of 
lights and shadows.” 

“The ferrying of people from side to side must have been a 
very important industry,” said Mr. Fairfield, meditatively. “I 
noticed in the old maps of the Bankside, that there were stairs 
at every few paces, and no doubt it was just the same over yonder.” 
And he pointed to the Middlesex shore. “The watermen had 
a good time of it in those old days. They did the work that the 
cabmen do now. I wonder how they charged,” he added. 

“If you went any distance the cost depended, I fancy, on 
whether you took sculls or oars. I noticed in an old almanack 
for the year 1820 or thereabouts which I came upon the other 
day, that a wherry with oars cost twice as much as a wherry with 
sculls—it meant two rowers instead of one, of course. I don't 
suppose waterside customs altered much between Shakespeare's 
time and the beginning of the last century.” 

“Now,” observed my companion, “I understand what Lamb 
' meant when he represented Elliston as rejecting the offer of 
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sculls and demanding oars for his passage across the Styx; 
Elliston’s dignity would not allow him to travel in the more 
humble way.” 

“Shakespeare must often have used the river,” I went on. 
“ When the players went to Greenwich or Whitehall you may be 
sure they went by water, and I daresay on the return journey 
they put in at the Falcon.” 

“That sitting in taverns hour after hour was a bad business,” 
interrupted my companion, “It meant a lot of drinking. It 
was a very bad business.” 

“Tt was, indeed,” I answered fervently. I was anxious to make 
it plain to him how firm and unbending my temperance principles 
were; but I could not refrain from adding, “ good for those old 
taverns, though.” 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. ‘One can’t have everything,” was his 
comment. ‘Good for the taverns, no doubt; good, perhaps, for 
the songs, too,” he went on. “If they sang while they drank 
this must have created a demand for songs, and no doubt the 
demand created a supply. Really, you almost persuade me that 
the fuddling was a good thing.” 

“IT don’t believe Shakespeare fuddled, but the Falcon must 
have been a familiar name to him,” said I, smitten by a sudden 
flash of recollection. ‘* According to Stratford tradition he was 
in his youth a frequenter of the Falcon at Bidford. They used 
to show a tree near it under which he is said to have slept for 
thirty-six hours after leaving the tavern. The house is still in 
existence. You have been to Stratford, I suppose.” 

“No,” he answered laconically, and then after an interval he 
went on—“ I’m not sure that I want to go there. I’ve heard 
a good deal about it. It’s a show place, and so far as I can make 
out you are pestered and fleeced at every: turn. I’m afraid my 
countrymen are partly responsible for this.” 

“T don’t think things are so bad as all that,” I answered. 
“T don’t recollect being fleeced or worried when I was there. 
The townspeople naturally use the bard as a stalking-horse for 
pushing their trade, and I daresay that a good deal of the local 
homage is not very disinterested; ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ you know.” 

Mr. Fairfield grunted, and I went on: “Tho place itself is 
well worth seeing. I don’t believe there is ar~ thing in England 
more beautiful than that great church by the Avon. And the 
country round; you would like that; you may travel for miles 
and hardly come across a house that isn’t three hundred years 
old, and taverns older than Shakespeare’s time are as common as 
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blackberries. There’s Leamington within easy distance, too, 
where Mr. Dombey went, and you can go over Warwick Castle 
as he and his party did.” 

Mr. Fairfield langhed as I prolonged the catalogue of attractions. 
“ T’'ll think of it,” he said. 

“T can get away for four or five days next week or the week 
after, and I shall be thankful for your company if you will: 
give it me.” 

“Thank you,” said my client heartily, “I think I will go. 
At any rate I'll think it over.” 

So we talked, leaning over the railing with our eyes fixed on 
the still bosom of the river and the city looming before us, and 
with the faint wash of the waves and the straining of the lighters 
in our ears. And when, a moment or two later, we were both 
silent, and Mr. Fairfield was no doubt thinking over my invitation, 
a faint sound stole across the water. It was so faint at first that 
I doubted whether it was not fancy. But, borne on a warm puff 
of wind from the north, it grew stronger, and we straightened 
ourselves and looked at one another. It was the sound of bells. 
In some city church the ringers were at work, and as the wind 
blew or paused the sound rose and fell. Never rising high, the 
music floated across the river, and in the silence and amid the 
surroundings in which we stood it was inexpressibly sweet and 
moving. 

“We're in luck!” ejaculated my companion; and then, as if 
feeling that such slipshod speech was out of place, he went on, 
his voice thrilling with emotion: “The bells of London town: 
God bless her!” 

We stood silent, listening to the faint music. The wind 
freshened for a space and the clash and ripple of the peal seemed 
to fill the air. Then the breeze dropped again and the sound 
almost died away. But there was still a pulsation in our ears, 
and we caught the notes fitfully and as if from a great distance. 

My companion bared his head— 


“Low at times and loud at times 
And changing like a’ poet’s rhymes 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes,” 


he repeated. And with his eyes fixed upon the dark mass 
crowned by the shadowy dome that in the darkness looked s0 
far away, he said once again, “ God bless her !” 


(To be continued.) 











